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A  RISING  STAR. 

CHAPTER   IX. 

Esther  paid  her  proposed  visit  to  Mr.  Bonning- 
ton  Wilstrop,  and  set  that  gentleman  thinking 
more  seriously  than  she  could  have  fancied  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Wilstrop  had  severed  his  connection 
with  Miss  Carrington  under  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly vexatious. 

The  time  had  been  when  a  leading  lady  would 
absorb  herself  wholly  in  her  business,  would  de- 
vote   herself  completely    to    the    study    of    those 

great   poets    and    humorists   who   make   the  glory 
VOL.    II,  I 
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of  the  British  stage,  and  would  leave  her  business 
affairs  in  the  hands  of  her  manager.  Those  times 
had  been  prosperous  for  Mr.  Bonnington  Wilstrop. 
The  leading  lady  took  what  Mr.  Wilstrop  thought 
a  moderately  fair  share  of  her  own  earnings,  and 
was  satisfied. 

Now  that  agreeable  state  of  things  seemed  to 
have  vanished  altogether.  Miss  Carrington  had 
positively  cast  doubts  upon  his  probity  by  employ- 
ing a  man  to  count  the  house.  She  had  insisted 
upon  having  the  local  acting  manager's  returns 
placed  night  by  night  before  her,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
strop knew  that  this  unladylike  freak  robbed  him 
of  something  very  like  a  thousand  pounds  per 
annum. 

He  had  been  unwillingly  compelled  to  be  in- 
dignant at  his  partner's   want  of  confidence,  and 
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with  her  consent  had  broken  his  agreement  with 
her. 

Age  and  experience,  as  he  was  beginning  to 
discover  in  his  own  person,  were  no  longer  so 
highly  valued  in  the  profession  as  they  had  been. 
The  lady  who  had  played  Juliet  for  thirty  years 
was  deposed,  in  favour  of  some  young  chit  of 
twenty  who  had  nothing  perhaps  but  a  physical 
fitness  for  the  part. 

Fortunes,  positive  fortunes,  were  being  made 
by  girls  who  had  only  just  escaped  from  their 
teens ;  but  these  lucky  young  persons  were  so 
well  taken  care  of  already  that  Mr.  Bonnington 
Wilstrop  saw  no  chance  whatever  for  himself 
amongst  them. 

Mr.  Wilstrop  had  been  brooding  long  upon  this 
question,   and   Esther's   visit   inspired    him  with  a 
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glorious  idea ;  an  idea  which  might,  if  followed 
out,  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  could  by 
no  possibility  cost  him  anything. 

He  was  so  placed  that  he  could,  without  diffi- 
culty, secure  the  girl  a  London  engagement  at 
a  salary  at  which  she  could  live,  and  live  very 
well.  He  pooh-poohed  the  Frivolity  business,  and 
assured  Esther  gravely  that  if  she  wished  to  rise 
to  real  eminence  in  the  profession  she  must  shun 
burlesque. 

Now  supposing  that  the  girl  displayed  any  apti- 
tude, she  might  with  her  pretty  face  and  taking 
manner  be  worth  exploiting  in  a  year  or  two.  If 
she  turned  out  well,  if  she  turned  out  even  mode- 
rately well  in  London,  she  would  be  good  enough 
to  make  a  splash  with  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Wilstrop  was   a  very  old   stager,  and  what 
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he  did  not  know  about  his  own  business  was  hardly 
worth  any  man's  knowing.  A  pretty  girl  with  the 
mere  tricks  of  the  business  and  a  little  natural 
talent  would  be  likely,  he  thought,  to  go  far  in  his 
hands.  In  the  meantime  he  was  fatherly  all  over, 
and  was  determined  to  remain  so.  He  could  do 
a  thousand  costless  little  kindnesses  which  would 
knit  Esther  to  him  in  gratitude. 

He  was  shrewd  in  his  way,  but  like  so  many 
other  men  he  was  deceived  by  his  own  form  of 
humbug.  He  mouthed  gratitude  and  kindliness 
until  he  believed  them  real.  He  was  actually 
cheated  sometimes,  by  reason  of  this  flaw  in  his 
otherwise  perfect  business  character. 

The  October  day  was  bright,  and  Mr.  Wilstrop, 
assuming  his  hat  and  gloves,  left  his  room  in  Salis- 
bury Street,   Strand,  and  walked  thoughtfully  to- 
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wards  the  Temple.  He  was  not  so  deep  sunk  in 
contemplation  as  to  be  utterly  oblivious  of  his 
clothes. 

He  was  going  to  a  suburban  race  meeting  that 
afternoon,  and  was  already  attired  in  character — 
white  hat,  grey  frock-coat,  tight  over-fitting  trousers 
of  a  drabbish  hue,  white  spatterdashes,  bird's-eye 
scarf  and  horse-shoe  pin. 

He  walked  with  his  knees  a  little  wider  apart 
than  common,  as  if  he  had  been  used  to  horses 
from  his  cradle.  His  field  glasses  were  already 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  the  tall  white  hat  was 
cocked  with  a  rakish  air. 

He  did  not  often  permit  himself  to  smoke  in  the 
streets — a  practice  which  was  rather  against  his 
old-fashioned  habits — but  the  character  of  sporting 
gentlemen  seemed  incomplete  until  he  had  a  cigar 
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in  his  mouth,  cocked  at  the  proper  angle  and  de- 
corated in  the  middle  with  a  little  white  and  gold 
paper  band. 

He  made  his  way  to  King's  Bench  Walk  and 
knocked  there  at  a  door  on  the  ground  floor.  A 
Doy  in  buttons  answered  and  took  in  his  card.  A 
soft  tenorino  voice  from  within  called  : — 

"  Ages,  my  dear  Wilstrop,  ages.  Come  in,  my 
dear  fellow.  How  many  ages  since  I  saw  you 
last?" 

The  owner  of  the  tenorino  voice  was  Mr.  Walker 
Mayhill,  the  eminent  dramatic  critic  of  the  Morn- 
ing Mercury.  He  sat  in  the  midst  of  a  good-sized 
apartment,  furnished  in  the  best  style  of  Wardour 
Street,  with  Wardour  Street  oak,  and  Wardour 
Street  oriental  china,  Wardour  Street  arms  and 
armour,  Wardour  Street  stamped  leather,  Wardour 
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Street  Flemish  tapestr)',  and  Wardour  Street  old 
English  brass. 

Mr.  Mayhill  wore  a  lovely  dressing-gown  of 
claret-coloured  plush,  with  navy-blue  satin  cuffs, 
and  collar  and  frogs,  and  a  bell-rope  tie  of  the 
same  colour.  His  feet  were  encased  in  claret- 
coloured  gold-embroidered  Turkish  slippers.  He 
wore  a  single  diamond  on  the  little  finger  of  the  left 

hand,  and  in  days  when  that  decoration  was  new  to 

I 
him  had  formed  a  habit,  which  lingered  yet,  of  caresi- 

ing  the  ends  of  his  small  moustache  to  show  it. 

He  had  a  Shakespearian  forehead  and  a  lustrous 
bald  head,  with  the  merest  half-ring  of  hair  en- 
circling it  from  ear  to  ear.  He  was  rather  a 
diminutive  man,  and  had  lady-like  manners,  which 
were  in  keeping  with  the  tenorino  voice  and  the 
inignon  delicacy  of  his  hands  and  feet. 
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"  Dear  Wilstrop,"  he  said,  .stretching  out  a 
negligently  friendly  hand.  '*  So  glad  to  see  you. 
So  really  glad  to  see  you.  Where  have  you  been 
these  years,  my  darling  boy  ?  " 

"  I've  been  going  up  and  down  in  the  world, 
dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Wilstrop,  with  a  voice  and 
face  of  benevolently  weary  philosophy,  "  and 
roaming  to  and  fro  in  it." 

He  was  bound  to  take  a  somewhat  literary  tone 
with  a  man  of  Mr.  Mayhill's  standing ;  and  a 
Scriptural  quotation,  even  if  not  quite  accurately 
turned,  was  at  least  respectable. 

"  Sit  down,  Wilstrop,  sit  down,"  said  the  eminent 
critic.  He  could  not  help  a  little  touch  of  patron- 
age, but  he  was  graceful,  cordial,  and  mellifluous, 
and  he  would  have  been  a  hard  man  who  would 
have  taken  offence  at  him.     He  seemed  to  listen 
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with  an  air  of  pleased  attention  to  his  own  h'ght- 
tenor-toned  voice,  and  he  had  an  air  of  putting  up 
his  eye-glass  as  if  suddenly  bent  upon  some  enter- 
prise, and  then  dropping  it  again  as  if  the  enter- 
prise were  not  worth  while.  "  For  my  own  part  I 
don't  drink,  but  I  minister  to  the  weakness  of  my 
fellow-creatures.  You'll  find  Pommery  Greno  in 
pints  in  the  old  place  in  the  buffet." 

Mr.  Wilstrop,  who  had  already  seated  him- 
self, rose  with  a  smiling  alacrity  at  this 
intelligence. 

"  The  buffet's  locked,  dear  boy,"  he  said.  "Where's 
the  key  ?  " 

"Ah,  the  key!  The  key!"  said  Mr.  Walker 
Mayhill.     "  Robert !  " 

The  boy  in  buttons  appeared  respectfully  at  the 
curtained  door. 
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"The  key,"  said  Mr.  Mayhill.  "The  key  of  the 
buffet,  Robert." 

Robert  knew  his  part,  and  was  letter-perfect  in  it 
from  old  practice. 

"The  key,  sir?"  He  feigned  to  reflect  a  little, 
and  scratched  his  elbow.  "  Mrs.  Bonny  must  have 
took  it  away  this  morning,  sir.  She's  constantly 
a-forgetting  something,  Mrs.  Bonny  is,  sir." 

He  spoke  almost  with  an  air  of  injury,  as  if  the 
enforced  stint  of  his  employer's  hospitality  reflected 
upon  himself 

"Is  that  so,  Robert?"  asked  Mr.  Mayhill. 
"  Well,  you  may  go.  You'll  have  to  put  up  with 
whisky  and  soda,  Bonnington.  You'll  find  them 
on  the  sideboard." 

In  effect  Mr.  Wilstrop  found  a  melancholy  little 
desert  pond  of  whisky  at  the  bottom  of  a  stately 
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cut-glass  decanter,  and  a  little  dispirited  soda 
water  in  a  wire-bound  gazogene.  He  concocted  a 
funereal  beverage  for  himself  from  these  materials, 
and  setting  it  down  between  Mr.  Mayhill  and  him- 
self, took  his  seat  at  the  writing  desk  in  the  middle 
of  the  apartment 

"  Don't  spare  the  bottle,  Wilstrop,"  said  the 
eminent  critic.  "1  am  like  Eccles,  with  a  difference. 
I  don't  do  it  myself,  but  I  like  to  see  the  young  ones 
at  it.  What  brings  you  here,  my  darling  boy  ?  If 
there's  anything  in  the  wide  world  that  I  can  do 
for  you,  you  know  you  can  command  me." 

"  Well,  my  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Wilstrop,  dis- 
tastefully toying  with  his  liquor,  "  I  came  down 
here  to  ask  a  favour," 

"  Anything  up  to  a  hundred,  my  dear  Wilstrop," 
responded  the  critic. 
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He  knew  that  Wilstrop  could  have  bought 
him  ten  times  over,  and  this  made  the  offer 
easy. 

"  No,  it  isn't  money,  dear  boy,  it  isn't  money," 
the  actor-manager  responded. 

It  was  curious,  but  each  man  knew  the  other 
from  skin  to  soul,  and  each  thought  himself  un- 
fathomed  and  unfathomable. 

The  critic  took  a  white  chrysanthemum  from  a 
Delft  jar  that  stood  upon  the  table,  and  putting  it 
delicately  to  his  nostrils,  sniffed  at  its  scentless 
petals  with  an  air  of  refined  joy. 

"  What  is  it,  old  fellow  ?  Tell  me.  You  really 
must  tell  me." 

"  I  am  interested,"  said  Mr.  Bonnington  Wil- 
strop, "  in  a  little  lady." 

The  critic  stuck  the  chrysanthemum  behind  his 
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ear  as  if  it  had  been  a  pen,  and  shook  his  head  at 
his  visitor  with  an  air  of  pleasant  waggery. 

"  And  you  want  an  engagement  for  her  ? "  he 
asked. 

"  Yes,  dear  boy,"  said  Wilstrop,  with  a  bearing  of 
utter  candour,  as  if  he  would  not  have  deceived  the 
other  for  the  world.    "  I  want  an  engagement  for  her." 

"Ye — es,"  said  the  critic.    "  She  hasn't  a  hump?" 

"  Lithe  as  a  lily,  dear  boy." 

"Doesn't  squint?" 

"Prettiest  girl  in  England,  bar  none." 

"  I  count  your  interest  by  your  enthusiasm., 
darling  boy,"  said  the  critic,  as  if  he  were  a  kindly 
Mentor,  who  forgave  the  other  something.  "  Well, 
what  does  she  want?  Is  she  expkrimentee — the 
little  lady?" 

"A  few  months  in  the  country,"  Wilstrop  an- 
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svvered.  "  Speaking  part  in  the  panto,  at  the 
Royal,  Birmingham." 

"That's  the  sort  of  thing,"  said  the  critic.  "I 
daresay  I  can  manage.  Glynne  will  have  a  place 
for  her." 

''  The  very  thing,"  cried  Wilstrop.  "  The  Sheri- 
dan's the  house  for  her." 

"Well,"  asked  Mr.  Walker  Mayhill,  ''what  salary 
shall  we  say  ?  " 

"Two  quid  a  week  to  begin  with,"  said  Wilstrop 
tentatively. 

"  Call  it  fifty  shillings,"  said  the  critic,  who  knew 
how  to  be  generous  with  other  people's  money. 
"Anything  more?  " 

"  Nothing  more,"  said  Wilstrop. 

"  Delighted  to  be  of  service,  Mr.  Wilstrop. 
Charmed,     Delighted,    really,     I    think  you    may 
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reckon  that  little  commission  accomplished.  You 
shall  have  the  answer  this  evening  at  your  chambers. 
I'll  send  round  Robert  with  a  line." 

About  half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Herbert  Glynne, 
the  lessee  and  manager  of  the  Sheridan  Theatre  in 
the  Strand,  was  closeted  with  the  acting  manager 
in  shrewd  discussion  of  ways  and  means. 

Mr.  Glynne  was  an  ambitious  and  capable  come- 
dian, who,  after  twenty  years  of  hard  work  in  the 
provinces  and  in  town,  had  scraped  together 
money  enough  to  rent  a  London  theatre.  He  had 
not  been  very  fortunate,  for  though  everybody  con- 
fessed that  everything  done  at  the  Sheridan  was 
admirable,  he  had  failed  to  hit  the  public  between 
wind  and  water,  and  found  his  limited  capital 
rather  diminished  than  increased  at  the  end  of  two 
years  of  enterprise  and  the  beginning  of  the  third. 
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On  the  stage  his  style  of  comedy  was  crisp  and 
quick,  but  in  the  transactions  of  everyday  life  he 
was  so  cautious  and  hesitating  that  his  admirers 
sometimes  failed  to  recognise  him  off  the 
boards. 

"Cut  down  everything,"  said  Francis,  his  acting 
manager,  "  and  we  can't  do  it  a  penny  under  three 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds  a  week.  That  reckons 
no  salary  for  you  at  all,  and  you  ought  to  count  for 
thirty  pounds  a  week.  Call  it  four  hundred  at  the 
lowest  figure." 

"  That,"  said  Glynne  reflectively,  "  means  nearly 
seventy  pounds  a  night.  It'll  take  a  lot  of  pulling 
in  in  these  times." 

"  It'll  take  a  lot  of  pulling  in,"  said  the  acting 

manager. 

The  two  sat  regarding  each  other  for  a  minute 
VOL.   II.  2 
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with  some  Inquietude,  the  acting  manager  nibbling 
at  a  quill  and  his  superior  gnawing  at  his  nails. 

"  We  might  spread  the  production  over  forty 
weeks  instead  of  twenty,"  said  the  acting  manager. 
"  The  last  piece  ran  nearly  a  year." 

"  We  may  do  it,  but  we  can't  count  on  that," 
said  his  chief.  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Francis," 
he  added,  rising  and  walking  up  and  down  the 
littered  little  room,  "  this  season  makes  or  breaks 
me.     It's  sink  or  swim  this  time.     Come  in." 

A  messenger  entered  with  a  letter. 

"  Herbert  Glynne,  Esq.,  Sheridan  Theatre. 
M — m — m.  Look  at  that,  Francis.  Wait  out- 
side," to  the  messenger. 

He  threw  the  letter  over,  and  Francis  having 
read  it  looked  up  gravely. 

"  It  isn't  much,"  he  said,  "  fifty  shillings  a  week. 
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You  can't  afford  to  disoblige  Mayhill.  '  A  charm- 
ing young  lady  who  has  already  had  some  experi- 
ence.' You  can't  afford  to  disoblige  him.  You 
can't  afford  it." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  cried  the  manager,  in  a  sort  of 
desperation,  "  it's  blackmail !  It's  cruel,  abomin- 
able blackmail !  I  don't  want  the  girl.  I  have 
no  place    for   her.      I'm   at   the  very  end   of  my 

tether.     D n  it  all,  they  oughtn't  to  blackmail 

a  poor  beggar  like  me!  Why  don't  they  go  for 
Sedgebrook,  with  Belisle  at  his  back  ?  " 

"  Sedgebrook  isn't  worth  his  while,"  said  the 
acting  manager,  with  a  bitter  tranquillity.  "  Bel- 
isle's  got  three  hundred  thousand  a  year,  and 
Mr.  Walker  Mayhill  can't  snub  him  as  he  might 
snub  you.  You  don't  want  one  of  those  soapy, 
kind,    little,    regretful     notices.     '  So     sorry    that 
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y^oii  failed.  A  piece  of  excellent  merit,  but 
unhappily  a  trifle  dull.'  After  all  you're  only 
paying  for  an  advertisement  in  a  part  of  the 
paper  where  you  couldn't  get  a  line  for 
money !  " 

Long  experience  had  taught  Mr.  Francis  philo- 
sophy. 

The  manager  sat  down  wrathfully  and  wrote  : — 
"  Mr.  Herbert  Glynne  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Walker  Mayhill,  and  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  oblige  him.  If  the  young  lady  will  call  at  the 
office  of  the  theatre  at  eleven  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning  she  can  sign  her  engagement." 


CHAPTER  X. 

On  the  day  on  which  Esther,  for  the  second 
time  in  her  limited  experience,  ran  away  from 
home,  a  horticultural  show  was  being  held  at 
Edgbaston.  Mark's  professional  ticket  admitted 
two,  and  there  had  been  some  talk  of  Esther 
joining  him  at  the  office  at  a  fixed  hour  and  going 
on  with  him  to  the  exhibition. 

Juniper,  who  had  a  carefully  trained  show  of 
yellow  marguerites  and  white  carnations  there,  was 
certain  of  a  prize,  and  the  whole  household  took  a 
mild  interest  in  his  enthusiasm.  This  fact  made  it 
all  the  more  surprising  that  Esther  stayed  away. 

(21) 
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Mark  waited  till  the  very  limit  of  his  time,  and 
then  went  on  without  her,  naturally  suspecting 
nothing,  but  with  an  idea  that  he  might  find  the 
child  there  in  the  dwarf's  company.  He  found 
Juniper  strutting  about  the  tents  in  great  pride 
over  a  second  prize  in  one  class  and  an  honour- 
able mention  in  another ;  but  the  little  man  had 
no  news  of  Esther  beyond  the  fact  that  she  had 
petulantly  declined  to  accompany  him.  That,  in 
the  experience  of  her  protector,  was  by  no  means 
a  new  thing,  and  excited  neither  fear  nor  wonder 
in  his  mind. 

Mark,  having  other  work  late  that  night,  dined 
in  town,  and  did  not  reach  home  till  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning.  He  was  walking  along 
towards  the  door  of  the  house,  swinging  the 
latch   key   in  his  hand,  when  he  observed  that  a 
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light  was  burning  in  the  hall.  This  puzzled 
him  a  little,  and  he  crossed  the  street  with  a 
quickened  pace.  Jing  and  her  mother  met  him 
in  the  hall,  and  he  saw  at  a  glance  that  they  had 
both  been  crying. 

*'  What's  the  matter?"  he  asked  solicitously. 
Mrs.   Broom   burst  out  crying  anew,   and   Jing 
with   a    trembling   voice    responded    that    Esther 
had  run  away. 

"Run  away!"  cried  Mark.  "Impossible! 
What  had  the  child  to  run  away  from  ?  " 

"  Nothing  but  kindness,"  the  old  lady  sobbed. 
"  I'm  sure  of  that,  Mr.  Stanley.  But  the  ungrate- 
ful little  hussy's  gone.  She  has  taken  everything 
that  belonged  to  her,  down  to  her  very  thimble. 
Herr  von  Nadli  saw  her  driving  in  a  four-wheeler 
past  Day's  Concert  Hall  with  a  great  new  trunk 
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on  the  top  of  the  cab.  The  wicked  little  creature's 
run  away,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  I'm  not  going  to  break 
my  heart  about  her  !  " 

Then  she  cried  more  piteously  than  ever,  and 
went  back  into  the  sitting-room. 

Things  looked  curiously  blank  to  Mark.  He 
had  never  realised,  until  that  moment,  what  the 
child's  presence  in  the  house  had  meant  to  him. 
He  was  at  once  incredulous  and  angry  ;  and  was 
as  yet  hardly  conscious  of  the  strange  void  in  the 
midst  of  which  these  sentiments  existed. 

"  There's    some   mistake,"  he    said    stupidly   to 

"There  is  no  mistake,  Mr.  Stanley,"  she 
answered.  "  She  has  run  away.  It's  very  un- 
grateful and  very  wicked,  after  all  you  have  done 
for  her." 
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Jing  thought  nothing  of  her  own  labour  and 
patience  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  Mark 
was  to  her  a  hero.  She  had  worshipped  his  manly 
kindness,  and  could  hardly  have  thought  more 
highly  of  him  if  he  had  been  a  shining  angel. 

The  old  Herr  von  Nadli,  Juniper,  and  Mr.  Broom 
were  all  seated  gravel)'  in  the  little  front  chamber, 
as  if  they  were  in  attendance  at  a  funeral.  They 
were  all  three  drinking  and  smoking  in  that  decorous 
quiet  which  characterises  such  times  of  mourning. 

"What  is  to  be  done?"  asked  Mark,  walking  in 
amongst  them.  "  The  child  may  be  running  to  her 
ruin.  She's  at  an  age,"  he  added  with  a  faltering 
voice,  "when  she  might  have  been  enticed  away 
by  any  specious  scoundrel." 

"  Don't  think  that,  Mark,"  said  the  actor. 
''  That's  too  dreadful.     She's  simply  a  heartless, 
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graceless  little  baggage,  and  she's  run  away  with- 
out a  word  of  thanks  or  good-bye,  to  better  herself. 
I  only  hope  she'll  do  it." 

"Better  herself?"  cried  the  old  lady,  emerging 
from  her  apron  and  speaking  with  a  broken  voice. 
"Where's  she  likely  to  do  that,  I  wonder?  I'm 
sure  Mr.  Stanley  couldn't  have  done  more  for  her 
if  he'd  been  her  father  or  her  brother.  I  know 
what  he's  gone  without  to  pamper  the  little  good- 
for-nothing.  Go  where  she  will  she'll  find  no  friend 
like  him,  and  won't  deserve  to,  neither." 

Mark,  who  had  set  his  hat  upon  the  table,  laid 
his  hand  upon  it. 

"I  must  find  out,"  he  said,  "in  what  direction 
she  had  gone.  I'll  go  down  to  Moor  Street  and 
see  the  police  about  it.  They're  always  very 
obliging  to  us,  and  I  know  they'll  help  me," 
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"  If  I  had  known,"  said  the  old  German  strickenly, 
"  I  would  have  followed,  but  I  did  not  guess,  my 
young  friend.     I  know  so  leedle  about  the  house." 

"  Mr.  von  Nadli,"  said  Jing,  ^'  has  been  blaming 
himself  all  the  evening  ;  but  it's  not  his  fault  He 
couldn't  guess  that  Esther  was  running  away  !  " 

"  If  she's  gone,  Mark,"  said  the  old  actor,  "  let 
her  go.  If  she's  of  that  sort  of  nature  you'll  do 
no  good  by  finding  her  and  bringing  her  back 
again." 

"  No,"  said  Mark,  "  I  can't  feel  like  that  about 
her." 

Juniper  sprang  from  his  chair,  and  groping  with 
both  hands  in  his  trousers  pockets,  slammed  on 
the  table  half  a  dozen  instalments  of  five  shilling 
pieces. 

*' If    money's   wanted,"    said    Juniper,    ''there's 
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something  to  go  on  with.  I  got  four  pounds  for 
second  prize  to-day,  and  there  it  is,  Mark." 

Juniper  had  a  fancy  for  the  larger  forms  of 
currency,  and  never  felt  that  money  was  really 
money  until  he  had  it  in  crown  pieces.  Mark 
patted  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  declining  his 
generous  offer  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
need  for  money  yet,  went  out  and  walked  swiftly 
towards  the  police  station. 

There  his  story  enlisted  the  ready  sympathies  of 
the  inspector,  who,  always  anxious  to  oblige  the 
press,  and  being  by  nature  a  kindly  fellow  into  the 
bargain,  set  a  smart  man  at  his  immediate  disposal. 

With  this  ally  Mark  made  his  way  to  the  two 
railway  stations,  and  at  each  made  vain  inquiry. 
Any  official  who  might  by  chance  have  seen  the 
runaway  was  safe  in  bed  by  this  time. 
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"We  shall  find  out  nothing  to-night,"  the  de- 
tective said.  "  I'll  be  here  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  if  you've  got  a  portrait  of  the  young 
lady  you  might  let  me  have  it  in  the  meantime. 
It'll  come  in  useful.  A  picture's  worth  an  hour's 
talk,  any  time." 

"  I've  a  photograph  at  home,"  Mark  answered. 
*'  If  you'll  drive  up  with  me  I'll  let  you  have  it." 

A  dismal  autumn  rain  had  begun  to  fall  and 
the  pavements  were  glistening  in  the  gaslight. 
Mark's  late  duties  had  made  him  familiar  with 
the  desert  streets  of  night-time,  but  he  had  never 
seen  them  under  an  aspect  which  looked  so  cold 
and  dreary. 

It  was  not  yet  so  late  that  the  last  of  the  mourn- 
ful contingent,  the  womanly  flotsam,  jetsam,  and 
legend  of  the  town,  had  gone  home.     They  slunk 
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timidly  round  corners  to  accost  him,  or  whispered 
from  sheltering  doorways  as  he  went  by  ;  and  his 
heart  chilled  and  sickened  with  a  horrible  fear  to 
which  he  had  no  courage  to  give  a  name,  and  yet 
no  power  to  put  away. 

In  New  Street  they  found  a  belated  cab  crawl- 
ing listlessly  along,  the  horse  half  asleep  between 
the  shafts  and  the  driver  nodding  on  the  box. 
Mark  hailed  the  man  and  was  driven  homeward, 
the  detective  still  keeping  him  company.  When  he 
reached  the  house  everything  was  dark  and  silent. 

He  found  his  candle  and  crept  noiselessly  up- 
stairs. Everything  looked  changed  and  miserable. 
He  found  the  photograph  in  its  accustomed  place 
upon  his  mantel-piece ;  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
saucy,  smiling,  innocent  child-face  gave  a  strange 
gasping  sob. 
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He  found  out  then  how  the  graceless,  wayward, 
charming  Httle  creature  had  locked  herself  about 
his  heart.  Without  her  the  world  looked  alto- 
gether void  and  desolate. 

He  carried  the  photograph  downstairs,  and  sur- 
rendering it  to  the  detective  went  back  to  his 
chamber,  and  there  undressing  in  what  seemed  to 
him  a  curiously  stony  indifference,  lay  down  and 
tried  to  sleep. 

He  tossed  and  tumbled  miserably  through  the 
interminable  hours,  searching  his  own  mind  all  the 
while  for  some  ground  of  accusation  against  himself. 
Where  had  he  failed  to  be  kind  enough,  watchful, 
generous,  thoughtful  enough?  If  he  could  have 
proved  to  himself  that  he  had  been  remiss  he  would 
have  been  by  contrast  happy. 

He  told   himself  over  and   over  again   that  he 
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might  in  some  vague  way  have  done  better  for  the 
child,  though  for  his  life  he  could  find  no  peg  to 
hang  a  self-reproach  upon.  His  heart  recoiled 
stubbornly  from  any  ill  thoughts  about  Esther. 
He  would  not  and  could  not  think  that  the  fault, 
if  fault  there  was,  was  hers.  Something  had  made 
the  poor  child  unhappy — something  of  which  he 
was  ignorant  ;  but  he  would  follow  and  find  her, 
and  show  her  how  unwitting  the  unknown  slight 
had  been,  and  when  once  he  knew  of  it,  would  take 
care  that  it  should  never  wound  her  any  more. 

The  world  unhappily  holds  a  good  many  people 
like  Esther,  who  take  all  good  fortune  as  their 
proper  share  and  all  misfortune  as  a  bitter  wrong. 
The  type  to  which  Mark  belonged  was  rarer.  To 
him  any  happy  stroke  of  chance  seemed  unmerited 
and  a  thing  to  be  humbly  grateful  for.     The  two 
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had  been  born  at  opposite  poles,  but  the  tender- 
hearted dreamer  and  enthusiast  believed  in  no 
negative  to  his  own  position.  And  how  should  a 
young  man,  inexperienced  in  human  nature,  think 
that  the  kittenish,  pretty,  endearing  ways,  the  sweet 
face  and  the  eyes  that  could  look  so  coaxingly, 
innocently  affectionate,  were  the  outward  signs  of  a 
heart  as  dead  as  dry  wood  and  as  cold  as  marble  ? 

Esther  was  only  a  child,  and  this  freak  of  hers  no 
more  than  a  child's  caprice — a  thing  to  be  explained 
away,  and  to  be  at  once  forgiven.  If  she  had  known 
how  much  her  going  would  hurt  him  she  would 
have  stayed.  It  was  only  a  baby  thoughtlessness 
which  had  so  grieved  him. 

There  was  no  sleep  for  Mark  that  night,  and  he 

was  up  and  dressed  again  before  the  desolate  dawn 

had  broken.     He  walked  into  the  streets  and  tried 
VOL.    II.  3 
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to  outpace  his  thoughts,  but  leaden-footed  as  they 
were  they  kept  up  with  him,  let  him  walk  as  swiftly 
as  he  might.  His  steps  led  him  unconsciously 
towards  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  in  New  Street 
the  sight  of  an  early  cab  bowling  along  brought  a 
sudden  hopeful  idea  to  his  mind.  It  was  possible 
— the  fancy  crossed  him  with  an  eager  flash — that 
Esther  had  gone  home  to  her  father. 

He  hailed  the  driver,  made  a  rapid  bargain  with 
him,  and  entering  the  vehicle  was  driven  off  in  the 
direction  of  Lipton  Fields.  It  was  a  seven  miles' 
journey,  and  what  with  his  empty  stomach  and  his 
sleepless  night,  and  the  raw  morning  air,  he  was  al- 
together sick  and  dispirited  before  the  drive  was 
half  over.  Once  or  twice  he  drowsed  off  into 
monstrous  dreams,  and  woke  to  an  exaggerated 
sense  of  loss  and  trouble.     He  had  had  his  share  of 
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sorrow,  but  he  had  never  been  so  profoundly  miser- 
able in  his  life. 

It  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  one  public-house 
of  the  place  was  opening  when  he  reached  the 
village.  An  unkempt  potboy  who  had  not  yet 
rubbed  the  sleep  from  his  eyes  yawningly  directed 
him  to  Bennett's  Row. 

He  drove  thither,  and  having  by  the  exhaustive 
process  of  knocking  up  everybody  in  turn  discovered 
Pensioner  Reddy's  residence,  knocked  loudly  at  the 
door  until  the  man  himself  answered  in  person. 

He  was  pale  and  surly  from  last  night's  drinking, 
and  having  a  wicked  headache  was  in  no  mood  to 
be  civil  to  his  questioner. 

"  You've  got  your  deserts,  young  man,"  he  said. 
"  You  helped  her  to  run  away  from  her  rightful 
father,  and  now  she's  run  away  from  you.      Serve 
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you  right.  Her  knows  better  than  come  here  by  a 
long  sight.  If  her  was  to  come  her'd  go  back  with  a 
flea  in  her  ear,  and  a  pretty  big  'un  at  that." 

Having  thus  delivered  himself  he  slammed  the 
door  and  retired  with  audible  growlings.  Mark 
stood  disconsolately  in  the  roadway.  A  window 
opened  overhead,  and  the  girl's  stepmother,  with 
a  tattered  shawl  about  her,  rated  him — as  he 
thought  with  insufficient  reason — until  he  drove 
away. 

An  hour  later  he  was  back  in  the  town  again  and 
met  his  detective  at  the  railway  station. 

"  I've  found  out  all  about  it,  Mr.  Stanley,  so  far," 
said  the  man.  "  The  young  lady  went  up  third 
class  to  London  yesterday  by  the  one  o'clock  train. 
Our  man  here  spotted  her  portrait  in  a  jiffy,  and 
described  her  to  me.     Tallish,  reddish-haired,  fresh- 
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coloured,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  She  was  quite 
alone,  and  nobody  but  an  old  woman  with  a 
market  basket  went  in  the  same  carriage  with  her." 

Mark  thanked  and  tipped  his  man,  and  then  tore 
home  in  an  expectation  which  grew  to  a  feverish 
certainty  as  he  went  that  some  line  of  explanation 
would  by  this  time  have  reached  the  household.  He 
found  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  there  was  news  for 
all  that. 

Jing  had  found  the  copy  of  the  Era  in  which 
Esther  had  marked  the  name  and  address  of  Mr. 
Bonnington  Wilstrop,  and  everybody  w^as  convinced 
that  it  afforded  a  clue  to  her  probable  whereabouts. 

"  That  blackguard's  'ticed  her  off,"  said  Juniper. 
"  If  he  has  he'd  better  not  face  me  any  more.  I'll 
land  him  on  the  smeller  next  time  I  come  across 
him  !     See  if  I  don't." 
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Nobody  had  the  heart  to  smile  at  this  little  bit 
of  grotesquerie ;  and  Juniper,  supposing  himself  to 
be  taken  au  grand  serieiix^  assumed  an  air  still 
more  bellicose. 

"  I  wish  I  could  get  away,"  said  Mark.  "  If  I 
could  I'd  go  to  town  at  once  and  see  Wilstrop  ; 
but  the  prince  is  at  Derby  to-day.  I'm  booked 
for  the  affair,  and  must  go  through  it  somehow.  I'm 
free  to-morrow,  and  I  can  wire  in  the  meantime." 

"  Don't  wire,"  Broom  besought  him.  "  If  Wil- 
strop's  in  it  don't  put  him  on  his  guard,  Mark. 
The  girl  went  away  without  a  word,  and  if  Wilstrop 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  he'll  do  his  best  to 
keep  her  dark." 

Mark  having  pondered  for  a  while  saw  the  wis- 
dom of  the  hint,  and  resolved  to  wait  until  he 
could  meet  Wilstrop  face  to  face. 
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How  he  got  through  the  duties  of  that  day  he 
never  knew.  The  period  remained  a  blank  to  his 
mind  for  ever  afterwards. 

But  if  Mark  were  thus  wounded  by  the  rescued 
waifs  ingratitude,  there  was  another  heart  in  the 
household  which  more  than  shared  his  pain.  In 
her  reserved  and  maidenly  way  Jing  had  been  in 
love  with  Mark  for  a  year  or  two  without  in  the 
least  suspecting  it. 

To  her  way  of  thinking  she  had  never  seen  a 
man  w^ho  deserved  at  all  to  be  compared  with  him 
— who  was  a  hundredth  part  as  handsome,  as 
clever,  as  charming  or  as  good.  Whatever  he  did 
was  excellent  in  her  eyes.  She  accepted  his 
opinions  with  an  implicit  unquestioning  worship. 
Whatever  good  fortune  befell  him  she  rejoiced  in  ; 
and  if  ever  she  thought  him  slighted  or  ill-judged 
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she  was  bitterly  indignant,  and  would,  but  for  her 
own  girlish  shyness,  which  was  naturally  harder 
than  anything  else  to  conquer,  have  faced  the 
world  in  his  behalf 

Heaven  knows  how  women,  who  show  them- 
selves so  poor  and  helpless  in  the  understanding 
of  the  other  sex,  so  intimately  know  their  own. 
There  are  signs  in  feminine  human  nature  towards 
which  the  most  inexperienced  girl  is  a  cynic. 

Jing,  though  she  owned  to  a  certain  fondness  for 
Esther,  and  doubted  her  own  judgment  even 
where  it  was  most  infallible,  could,  if  she  had  but 
trusted  her  own  instinct,  have  read  her  like  a 
printed  page.  Kindly-hearted  young  people  of 
either  sex  are  likely  to  treat  a  misdoubting  native 
instinct  of  this  sort  as  being  malign  and  mis- 
chievous. 
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If  a  fanciful  simile  may  serve  to  illustrate  the 
case,  Jing's  mind  in  regard  to  Esther  was  like  a 
well  in  which  a  freshet  of  sweet  water  overruns  a 
brackish  depth.  She  knew  very  well  what  lay 
below,  but  steadfastly  refused  to  dip  the  bucket 
deep  enough. 

But  now  things  were  changed.  The  heartless 
inconsiderate  little  wretch  had  wounded  Mark ; 
and  loyalty's  tender  soul  was  up  in  arms  against 
her.  Base,  ungrateful,  treacherous,  wicked,  soul- 
less. 

Mark's  business  for  the  day  left  him  still  an  hour 
or  two,  and  he  sat  miserably  over  his  untasted 
breakfast  with  an  unread  newspaper  propped 
against  the  cruet  before  him. 

Jing  hovered  mournfully  in  the  small  passage  of 
the  house,  and  at  last  found  courage  somehow  to 
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go  in.  She  had  some  thoroughly  feminine  subter- 
fuge about  a  lost  spool  of  cotton,  and  a  thoroughly 
feminine  false  astonishment  on  discovering  that 
Mark  had  eaten  nothing. 

"  But  you  must  eat,  Mr.  Stanley,"  said  Jing ; 
and  finding  that  everything  had  gone  cold,  she 
hurried  off  to  cook  a  new  meal  and  make  new 
coffee  for  him. 

She  was  back  again  with  a  wonderful  expedition, 
and  by  dint  of  coaxing  did  actually  prevail  on 
Mark  to  eat  and  drink. 

He  was  undeniably  hard  hit,  but  had  not  parted 
with  all  his  native  courage.  He  did  his  mournful 
best  to  look  natural  and  like  himself,  but  only  suc- 
ceeded in  revealing  to  Jing's  observant  and  affec- 
tionate eyes  the  real  extent  of  his  suffering.  It  was 
hard  to  be  obliged  to  make  any  pretence  at  all,  and 
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unobtrusive  and  gentle  as  the  girl's  attentions  were 
he  felt  them  to  be  intolerable.  The  tenderest  touch 
is  painful  to  a  sore. 

He  made  haste  to  get  away,  packed  up  a  few 
necessaries,  and  went  down  to  the  office  to  make 
arrangements  for  next  day's  liberty. 


CHAPTER  XL 

"63  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
"29^/^  October,  1875. 

Mr.  James  Brown,  House  and  Estate  Agent, 
"Valuer  and  Appraiser." 

"  Estimates  given. 

"  Madam, — An  eminently  eligible  bijou  residence 
is  at  this  moment  at  my  disposal  at  an  unusually 
low  rental.  The  object  of  the  owner  is  rather  to 
secure  a  caretaker  than  a  tenant.  The  house  is  in 
all  respects  perfectly  appointed,  and  may  be  seen 
on  presentation  of  the  card  enclosed.  The  one 
disadvantage  is  that  the  servants  (cook,  housemaid 

(44) 
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and  page-boy)  are  left  behind  ;  but  since  they  are 
on  board  wages,  and  since  for  the  term  of  your 
tenancy  you  may  treat  them  as  being  in  your  own 
employ,  that  disadvantage  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
The  rental  is  fixed  at  ^35  per  annum  payable 
quarterly,  and  I  trust  this  sum  is  not  beyond  what 
you  are  disposed  to  give.  I  shall  be  glad  of  a 
reply  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  madam, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"James  Brown. 

"  Mrs.  Jordan, 
"  303  Long  Acre,  W.C." 

This  epistle  reached  Mrs.  Jordan  by  the  first 
post  on  Saturday  morning.  The  card  enclosed 
admitted  the  bearer  to  view  No.  y^  Limesborough 
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Gardens,  South  Kensington.  The  same  post 
brought  a  brief  note  from  Mr.  Bonnington  Wil- 
strop,  enclosing  a  hasty  scrawl  from  Mr.  Walker 
Mayhill  to  Mr.  Wilstrop.  The  joint  notes  author- 
ised Miss  Evelyn  Delacour  to  present  herself  at 
the  Sheridan  Theatre  at  eleven  o'clock  that 
morning,  for  the  purpose  of  signing  an  engagement 
with  the  lessee  and  manager,  the  salary  for  the 
first  half-year  being  fixed  at  two  pounds  ten 
shillings  per  week. 

Whilst  Esther  pored  over  the  one  letter,  which 
was  the  first  she  had  ever  received  in  her  life, 
and  was  made  to  seem  by  that  fact  a  thousand 
times  more  noteworthy,  Mrs.  Jordan  read 
her  missive  with  nods  and  wreathed  smiles. 
Esther  rose  from  the  table  flushed  and 
triumphant. 
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*'  Look  at  that !  "  she  cried.  "  Isn't  that  better 
than  half  the  money  at  the  FrivoHty  ?  " 

"And  look  at  tJiat,  dearie!"  said  Mrs.  Jordan. 
"Isn't  that  better  than  303  Long  Acre?  Bless 
your  innocent  little  heart,  I  knowed  it  wouldn't 
be  long-  before  Providence  would  befriend 
you." 

She  minced  round  the  table  to  embrace  her  guest ; 
and  that  spontaneous  ebullition  of  tenderness  being 
over,  each  of  the  two  read  the  other's  letter  with 
mutual  exclamations  of  surprise  and  pleasure. 

"Oh,  but,"  said  Esther,  "it  isn't  at  all  a  dis- 
advantage to  have  the  servants  there.  I  do 
hate  dusting  and  cooking  and  washing  up,  my- 
self; and  bed-making  is  such  heavy  work,  isn't 
it?  It  always  makes  my  back  ache.  You  won't 
have  to  do  anything  if  there  are  servants  in  the 
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house.  They're  on  board  wages  too,  and  they 
won't  cost  you  anything." 

The  young  lady  had  a  rare  eye  for  the 
main  chance ;  and  her  stepmother  having  been 
a  housemaid  in  a  noble  family,  she  thought 
herself  familiar  with  the  arrangement  referred 
to. 

"  Why,  the  man  must  be  a  fool,"  she  said,  "  to 
talk  about  that  being  a  disadvantage." 

"Yes,  dearie,"  said  Mrs.  Jordan.  "It  does 
look  rather  simple,  doesn't  it?  But  still,  darling, 
in  this  world  you  must  take  all  you  can  get  and 
never  pretend  to  be  too  satisfied  with  it,  because 
then  you  stand  a  chance  of  getting  more.  Thirty- 
five  pounds  is  a  large  rent  to  pay  for  a  poor  woman 
like  me,  that's  alone  in  the  world  and  has  only  got 
her  own  virtue  and    industry   to   protect  her.      I 
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must  take  a  look  at  the  'ouse,  and  then  perhaps 
I  shall  see  what  I  can  say." 

They  were  not  very  early  risers  that  morning, 
and  the  visit  to  the  house  in  Limesborough 
Gardens  had  to  be  postponed  till  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  engagement. 

Mrs.  Jordan  accompanied  her  charge  to  the 
Sheridan  Theatre,  and  not  being  personally  known 
there  was  kept  waiting  until  a  small  host  of  people 
who  had  business  with  the  manager  had  been 
received  before  her. 

"  They  won't  be  treating  you  like  this,  dear,  in  a 
few  months'  time  from  now,"  she  said,  with  a  touch 
of  acerbity  in  her  tone.     "  You  see  if  they  will." 

The  managerial  reception  was  so  chilly  as  to  be 

embarrassing.     Mr.  Glynne   sat  on   one   side  of  a 

table  and  his  acting  manager,  Francis,  on  the  other. 
VOL.   II.  4 
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Neither  looked  up  at  the  entrance  of  the  callers  ; 
but  Francis,  with  a  curt  sideway  nod,  said,  "  Sit 
down,"  and  went  on  busily  writing. 

"Make  out  that  agreement,  Francis,"  said  Mr. 
Glynne.  "  Miss  Delacour  can  sign  it  and  go 
about  her  business." 

Tone  and  manner  were  so  frankly  offensive  that 
Esther  felt  inclined  to  cry  and  run  away.  She  had 
not  expected  such  a  reception,  and  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  it.  If  the  manager  did  not  want  her, 
and  he  seemed  very  definitely  to  imply  as  much, 
why  was  he  going  to  engage  her  ? 

"  Christian  name  is  Evelyn,  isn't  it  ? "  said 
Francis,  looking  towards  her  coldly.  His  eyes 
had  no  sooner  alighted  upon  her  than  his  expres- 
sion changed,  and  when  she  came  to  reflect  upon 
it  afterwards,  Esther    thought    she    had   never  en- 
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countered  a  more  delicious  little  bit  of  flattery  than 
this  sudden  alteration  of  his  look  conveyed  to  her. 
"  Mais,  mon  ami,  c'est  une  trouvaille !  Elle  est 
ravissante,"  said  Francis,  bending  anew  over  his 
paper. 

Esther  could  not  understand  the  words,  but  she 
guessed  that  they  related  to  herself,  and  was  sure 
that  they  expressed  a  compliment.  The  manager 
suspended  the  flight  of  his  own  rapid  pen  and 
turned  round  with  a  casual  air  to  look  at  her.  He 
had  been  warned  already,  and  his  fixed  comedian's 
mask  of  a  face  showed  nothing. 

"  C'est  vrai,"  he  said,  turning  back  to  his  work. 
'*  Elle  est  charmante." 

Somehow  that  atmosphere  of  offence  and  frig- 
idity which  had  filled  the  apartment  on  Esther's 
entrance    had    changed,    and    the    little    puss    was 
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quite  conscious  that  her  own  personal  aspect  was 
answerable  for  the  difference.  The  mesh  of 
freckles  which  had  disfigured  the  exquisite  fair- 
ness of  her  skin  a  year  and  a  half  before  had 
wholly  disappeared,  but  for  one  little  beauty  spot 
at  the  corner  of  her  saucy  mouth.  Her  trim  and 
perfect  little  figure  was  shown  to  excellent  advan- 
tage in  a  tight-fighting  dress  of  navy-blue.  Her 
brilliant  big  eyes,  her  clear  colour,  and  the  profuse 
masses  of  her  hair,  made  her  look  altogether  remark- 
able, and  at  first  sight  almost  dazzling.  A  hundred 
people  had  turned  in  the  streets  to  look  at  her  that 
morning,andsheneeded  nobody  to  tell  her  the  reason. 
When  the  acting  manager  had  written  out  the 
agreement  and  its  duplicate,  he  passed  them  across 
the  table  to  his  chief,  who,  turning  amiably  to- 
wards Miss  Delacour,  asked  her  to  be  good  enough 
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to  sign  one  of  them.  Esther  came  forward  with 
a  becoming  blush,  which  looked,  but  was  not,  shy. 
She  drew  a  pretty  little  glove  from  her  right  hand, 
took  the  pen  from  the  manager's  fingers,  and 
stooped  over  the  desk  to  set  her  name  to  the  docu- 
ment before  her. 

Mrs.  Jordan  observed  the  glance  each  of  the 
men  bent  upon  her,  and  the  look  they  exchanged 
between  themselves. 

Esther  was  as  conscious  of  both  as  if  she  had 
seen  them,  and  dashed  off  her  signature  with  a 
rapid  flourish  which  would  have  seemed  to  argue 
her  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  pen. 

The  fact  was  that  she  had  practised  it  a  thousand 
times,  and  the  words  "  Evelyn  Delacour"  were  the 
only  two  in  the  world  which  she  could  set  upon 
paper  with  any  appearance  of  dexterity. 
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Her  handwriting  in  general  was  like  a  plough- 
boy's,  but  her  signature  looked  like  a  lady's.  It 
was  painfully  imitated  from  Jing's  exemplar,  but 
had  a  certain  character  and  distinction  of  its 
own. 

"  Now,  Miss  Delacour,"  said  the  manager,  handing 
her  the  copy  he  himself  had  signed,  "you  are 
enlisted.  I  have  accepted  your  services  on  Mr. 
Walker  Mayhill's  introduction,  and  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  do  credit  to  it.  We  shan't  be  able  to 
give  you  much  at  first,  of  course,  but  we  shall  find 
you  an  opportunity  of  showing  what  you  can  do. 
What  have  you  done  so  far  ? " 

"  I  played  Henri  in  '  Belphegor '  last  week  at 
the  Royal  at  Birmingham." 

"H — m,"  said  the  manager,  "and  did  you  do 
well  with  it  ?  " 
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''  The  newspapers  seemed  to  think  so,  sir,"  said 
Esther  modestly. 

She  drew  her  purse  from  her  pocket  and  took 
from  it  Mark's  notice.  Mr.  Glynne,  unlike  his  rival 
of  the  Frivolity,  accepted  it  and  thoughtfully 
skimmed  it  over. 

"Is  this  the  Morning  Herald?  " 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Esther. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  manager.  ''  That  will  do  very 
nicely.  Thank  you,  Miss  Delacour."  He  refolded 
and  handed  back  the  notice.  "  If  you  will  call  at 
this  hour  on  Tuesday  morning  I  will  introduce  you 
to  my  stage  manager,  and  we  will  see  what  we  can 
do  for  you." 

Mrs.  Jordan,  who  had  sat  unremarked  throughout 
the  interview,  opened  the  door  and  modestly 
curtsied  her  adieu. 
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The  manager  shook  hands  with  Esther,  and  the 
pair  took  leave  in  a  flutter  of  self-satisfaction. 
For  Esther  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of 
the  interview  was  its  serious  business  tone,  which 
contrasted  in  a  marked  fashion  with  the  chaff  and 
levity  with  which  she  had  been  encountered  at  the 
Temple  of  Burlesque. 

"I  don't  think  there's  much  blackmail  in  that," 
said  Francis  when  the  door  had  closed.  "  If  she 
isn't  worth  double  the  money  in  three  months  I'll 
eat  my  boots — buttons,  pegs  and  all ! " 

"  That  notice  was  very  discernedly  written," 
said  Glynne  in  his  own  tired  and  cautious  way. 
"  The  little  girl  looks  clever,  and  she's  certainly 
pretty." 

"  By  George  she's  that,"  Francis  assented. 
*'  She's  a  regular  little  clinker.     If  she's  as   clever 
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as  she's  nice  to  look  at  you'll  have  something  to 
thank  Mr.  Walker  Mayhill  for.  I  wonder  what 
his  little  game  is,  by-the-bye.  He  isn't  so  crying 
fond  of  you,  or  me  either  for  that  matter,  that  he 
should  send  a  find  like  that  here  for  nothing. 
He's  a  fish  that  swims  in  deepest  waters,  is  Mr. 
Walker  Mayhill.  You  can't  always  tell  for  what 
part  of  his  own  fishy  world  he's  bound." 

"  I'm  glad  it's  no  worse,"  cried  the  manager. 
"  I  thought  he  was  taking  a  little  spiteful  dig  at 
me,  and  it  seems  he  isn't  for  once.  The  girl's 
looks  are  worth  the  money." 

With  that  the  conversation  closed,  and  the  two 
went  on  with  their  business. 

Esther  and  Mrs.  Jordan  meanwhile  had  reached 
the  street  in  high  feather. 

"  You  see,  dearie,"  said  the  elder,  "  what  it  means 
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to  have  a  pretty  face.  Both  them  gentlemen  was 
cross  when  we  went  in.  They  didn't  so  much  as 
look  at  us  at  first,  and  I  could  see  they  meant  to 
be  nasty.  But  they  wasn't  nasty  with  you  long, 
was  they,  fairy  ?  " 

Miss  Delacour  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
sweets  of  this  kind  ;  and  not  even  Mrs.  Jordan's 
supply,  liberal  and  coarsely  furnished  as  it  was, 
could  cloy  her. 

"  We'll  go  and  see  the  'ouse,"  said  Mrs.  Jordan, 
"  and  if  you  like  it,  perhaps  we'll  go  and  live 
there.  We'll  take  a  cab,  dearie.  I'm  sure  we 
can  afford  it  after  this  morning's  work,  and  we'll 
stop  opposite  the  Arkyde  in  Piccadilly  and  have 
a  sponge-cake  and  a  glass  of  wine  to  keep  us 
going.  That  'andsome  gentleman  with  the  eye- 
glass    has     passed     us     twice.       I     wonder    who 
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he's  a-looking  at.  Is  it  you  or  is  it  me, 
darling?" 

Mrs.  Jordan  put  this  with  an  almost  humble 
jocosity ;  and  Esther,  whose  early  distaste  for  her 
companion  had  vanished  into  thin  air  long  ago, 
thought  her  the  most  delightful  and  amiable  crea- 
ture in  the  world.  Nobody  else  had  ever  said  to 
her  so  openly  what  it  was  evident  that  everybody 
thought  and  ought  to  say. 

The  noonday  autumn  sun  shone  bright  and 
warm,  and  as  the  two  rolled  westward  together  in 
a  well-horsed  hansom,  the  town  bore  a  very 
different  aspect  to  that  under  which  the  girl  had 
first  seen  it. 

It  was  late  in  the  season  of  course,  but  there 
were  scores  of  well-appointed  carriages  abroad,  and 
well-dressed  drivers  and  loungers  by  the  hundred. 
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The  park  looked  bright  and  green,  and  at  first 
its  wide  expanse  made  her  think  that  London  was 
being  left  behind. 

"  Are  you  going  into  the  country  ? "  she  asked, 
in  a  disappointed  voice. 

"  Lor'  bless  your  innocent  soul,  no,  dearie,"  her 
guide  responded.  "We're  in  the  very  'eart  of 
London.  That's  the  park,  my  dear,  and  that  out 
there  is  the  pallis." 

The  journey  seemed  almost  interminable  to 
Esther,  though  it  lasted,  the  stoppage  at  the  con- 
fectioner's included,  no  more  than  half  an  hour. 

Limesborough  Gardens  stand  behind  "  The 
Boltons "  in  South  Kensington — a  quiet  shady 
street,  well-timbered,  with  autumn  leaves  as  thick 
in  the  roadway  as  if  it  had  been  a  country  lane, 
and    the    trees   all    robed    in    sunlight   and   parti- 
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coloured  foliage.  Every  house  was  surrounded  by 
its  own  little  well-kept  lawn,  broken  here  and  there 
by  garden  shrubs  and  flower  beds. 

"  Here  we  har',  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs.  Jordan,  as 
the  hansom  came  to  a  standstill.  "  Number 
seventy-three." 

Number  seventy-three,  like  its  neighbours,  was 
a  house  of  three  stories.  A  neat  gravelled  path 
led  from  the  outer  gate  to  the  house  door,  which 
was  painted  of  a  dark  green.  Thus  early,  to 
people  learned  at  the  outer  aspects  of  houses,  the 
place  was  noticeable.  A  certain  care  had  been 
expended  upon  it  of  which  its  neighbours  knew 
nothing. 

The  brickwork  had  been  pointed  ;  the  paint  of 
the  door  was  of  the  best  finish  ;  the  door-knob  was 
of  better   brass,  better   modelled,  better   polished 
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than  the  common  door-knob.  It  was  evident  that 
the  place  had  belonged  to  somebody  who  had 
chosen  to  spend  money  upon  it,  and  who,  if  he 
wanted  but  little  here  below,  as  the  dimensions  of 
the  house  suggested,  at  least  wanted  to  have  that 
little  of  the  best. 

Mrs.  Jordan  scrutinised  the  place  with  the  eye 
of  an  amateur  before  she  rang  the  bell.  Its  first 
tingle  had  scarcely  sounded  when  the  door  was 
opened  by  a  boy  in  buttons,  who  presented  an 
amazing  resemblance  in  miniature  to  a  famous 
statesman  of  his  time. 

He  had  white  hair,  white  eyebrows,  a  clear  florid 
complexion,  a  face  of  statesmanlike  seriousness 
and  pinkish  eyes.  He  was  a  boy  in  buttons  and 
was  chubby,  but  his  age  was  an  unfathomable 
mystery. 
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"  I  have  a  card  to  view  the  house,"  said  Mrs. 
Jordan,  momentarily  victorious  over  the  letter  H. 
She  had  drilled  herself  carefully  to  the  phrase 
within  the  last  half-mile,  and  spoke  it  with  a  lady- 
likeness  which  was  almost  painful. 

The  page  boy  stood  planted  there,  heel  drawn 
to  heel,  the  toes  pointed  at  a  proper  angle,  and 
the  middle  finger  of  each  hand  touching  the 
trousers  seam. 

He  answered  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  inclina- 
tion of  the  head  and  a  murmured  "Yes,  mum," 
and  stretching  out  a  hand,  touched  an  electric  bell 
in  the  wall  ;  then  he  stood  waiting  in  a  respectful 
drooping  attitude  until  his  summons  was  answered. 

The  person  who  responded  to  it  might  have 
been  his  sister,  his  grandmother,  or  his  grand- 
daughter.    Like  himself  she  was  ageless,  and  like 
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him  had  white  hair  and  eyebrows,  pinkish  eyes 
and  an  even  complexion  of  clear  red. 

"  A  lady  to  view  the  house,"  murmured  the  irre- 
proachable boy  in  buttons. 

He  was  as  solemn  and  reverential  as  if  the 
viewing  of  the  house  had  been  in  the  nature  of  a 
religious  rite.  The  female  servitor,  who,  like  him- 
self, was  faultlessly  appointed,  accepted  the  card 
from  Mrs.  Jordan  with  a  slight  genuflexion. 

"If  the  ladies  will  give  themselves  the  trouble  to 
follow  me,"  she  said,  and  so  led  the  way,  first  to  a 
room  opening  from  the  hall  on  the  visitors'  right. 

This  was  a  small  apartment  furnished  as  if  for 
a  combination  of  study  and  dining-room.  It  was 
upholstered  in  modern  oak,  the  hangings  were  of  a 
dead  blue  Utrecht  velvet,  which  showed  a  greenish 
light   in  places.     The  carpet  was  of  a  patternless 
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drab.  Everything  was  rich  and  pretentiously  un- 
pretentious, but  to  Esther's  mind  the  chamber  was 
a  trifle  dowdy.  Her  inexperience  gave  her  no  clue 
to  the  costliness  of  the  appointments  or  the  pur- 
posed severity  of  their  taste. 

A  handsome  show  of  cut  glass  sparkled  on  the 
sideboard,  and  Mrs.  Jordan  noticed  that  each 
article  bore  a  tiny  monogram  surmounted  by  a 
very  small  ducal  coronet. 

The   white-haired    pink-complexioned    domestic 

stood  in  silence  at  the  door  until  she  saw  that  the 

visitors  had  looked  their  fill,  then  she  turned  and 

led  the  way  to  the  opposite  apartment,  which  was 

furnished  with  the  same  marked  sobriety.     It  was 

set  out  in  a  darkish  walnut,  with  a  walnut  pianette 

in  one  corner,  a  walnut  writing-desk,  and  a  student's 

apparatus  of  the  same  wood  with  a  lamp  attached, 
VOL.    II,  '5 
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and  a  book  of  engravings  lying  closed  upon  the 
rest.  Everything  was  here  as  respectable,  as 
decorous,  and  as  grave  as  in  the  room  they  had 
first  visited.  Esther  shrugged  her  shoulders. 
There  was  something  in  the  cold  propriety  of 
the  house  which  displeased  her,  and  she  thought 
instinctively  that  she  would  not  care  to  live  here. 
The  domestic  marshalled  the  visitors  upstairs, 
and  opening  a  door  upon  the  first  landing  ushered 
them  into  a  room  at  the  first  sight  of  which  Esther 
clasped  her  hands  with  an  irrepressible  little  cry  of 
admiration  and  astonishment.  Boucher  Cupids, 
pink  and  pulpy,  frolicked  on  the  ceiling  entangled 
in  floating  scarves.  The  walls  were  in  a  pale  blue 
quilted  satin  with  Watteau  panels,  and  from  them 
sprang  the  wavy  indeterminate  graceful  lines  of 
four   gilt   Chippendale    girandoles,   one   on    either 
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side  of  a  Venetian  mirror  and  one  on  either  side 
the  door.  A  dainty  Louis  XVI.  bedstead  stood  in 
one  corner,  and  the  china  was  all  Dresden — blue, 
white  and  gold. 

The  appointments  of  this  little  paradise  of  a 
nest  were  in  complete  keeping  with  it.  Every  bit 
of  woodwork  was  of  white  enamel,  slightly  pencilled 
with  gold.  The  Aubuisson  carpet  had  a  white 
ground  sprinkled  with  rosebud  bouquets  of  pink 
and  green,  and  all  the  furniture  was  covered  in  a 
satin  which  matched  the  hue  of  the  walls. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  landing  they  found 
a  boudoir  in  which  all  these  cosy  beauties  were 
reiterated,  though  here  the  keynote  of  colour  was 
Rose  Dubarry. 

Everything  was  elegant,  sumptuous,  charming. 
There  were  a  hundred  nick-nacks  spread  about  the 
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chamber,  the  meaning  and  use  of  one-half  of  which 
were  dark  to  Esther.  There  were  statuettes  and 
candelabra,  bowls  and  vases  of  Sbvres  and  Chelsea 
and  Dresden,  Venetian  mirrors  on  the  walls,  and 
suspended  from  the  ceiling  a  crystal  chandelier 
supplied  with  wax  candles  of  various  tints  which, 
even  in  the  day-time,  seemed  to  give  the  chamber 
a  certain  gay  and  festal  air. 

Esther  fluttered  hither  and  thither  admiring  and 
exclaiming.  She  buried  herself  in  luxurious  arm- 
chairs, lolling  at  ease  upon  the  yielding  springs. 
She  took  up  and  examined  half  the  pretty  nick- 
nackeries  which  lay  scattered  about,  and  twittered 
delight  and  astonishment  voluble  as  a  canary. 

That  grave  albino  of  a  domestic  stood  by  in  a 
perfectly  drilled  quiet,  and  seemed  as  little  con- 
scious or  regardful  as  the  pair  of  Dresden  china 
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lovers  who  billed  and  cooed  eternally  in  their  own 
corner  of  the  room. 

"  That  will  do,  thank  you,"  said  Mrs.  Jordan, 
addressing  the  servant.  Then  turning  to  Esther : 
"  You  needn't  bother  about  the  rest  of  the  place, 
dearie.     I'll  go  over  that  by  myself." 

It  was  obvious  that  the  owner  of  the  bijou 
residence  was  wealthy,  and  that  he  had  excellent 
taste  at  his  command.  Mrs.  Jordan  was  not  long 
in  assuring  herself  that  his  choice  in  liqueurs  was 
at  least  as  accurate  as  in  furniture,  for  by  some 
remarkable  chance  the  late  occupier  had  left  behind 
him  a  compact  little  cellar  full  of  the  rarest  marks 
and  vintages. 

The  cellar  went  with  the  house,  it  appeared ; 
and  the  owner,  however  anxious  he  might  be  to 
secure  a  model  caretaker  for  his  furniture,  had  left 
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no  instructions  for  the  conservation  of  his  wines. 
Mrs.  Jordan  made  the  tour  of  the  house,  and 
expressed  herself  moderately  satisfied  with  its 
appointments. 

"  I  don't  really  see,"  she  said,  returning  alone 
and  addressing  Esther,  "  as  I  need  hesitate  about 
the  'ouse  at  all.  I've  seen  the  cook.  She's  the 
mother  of  the  housemaid  and  the  page  boy,  and  as 
like  'em  as  two  peas.  I  don't  know  where  you'd 
find  more  respectable  servants,  and  I  think  the 
'ouse  is  cheap  at  the  money.  Of  course  I  shall 
have  to  take  care  of  things,  and  that'll  make  a 
difference." 

"Cheap!"  said  Esther.  "Why,  Mr.  Broom 
paid  thirty  pounds  a  year  for  a  house  in  Bath 
Row  that  hadn't  a  stick  of  furniture  in  it." 

"  Yes,  dearie,"   returned  Mrs.  Jordan,   "  but   it's 
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the  furniture  that  makes  the  house  so  cheap.  I 
shall  have  to  be  responsible  for  it." 

She  began  to  assume  some  airs  of  hesitation, 
and  to  put  Esther  into  a  little  fever  of  anxiety 
lest,  after  all,  she  should  refuse  this  unexampled 
bargain. 

"  You  mustn't  throw  away  a  chance  like  this, 
Mrs.  Jordan.     You  won't  now,  will  you  ?  " 

"  You'll  have  to  bear  your  share  of  the  burden, 
dearie,"  said  Mrs.  Jordan.  "You  might  have 
this  little  budwer  and  the  bedroom  on  the  same 
floor  for  your  very  own,  but  I  shouldn't  be  able 
to  ask  you  less  than  ten  shillings  a  week  for  it." 

Miss  Esther  was  inexperienced,  but  she  could 
count,  and  she  knew  that  there  are  fifty-two  weeks 
in  the  year. 

"  That  leaves  nine   pounds   a   year   for  you    to 
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pay,"  she  answered,  "and  you'd  have  all  the  rest 
of  the  house." 

"  We  won't  quarrel  about  that,  lovey,"  said  Mrs. 
Jordan.  "  There's  a  nice  little  breakfast-room  on 
the  ground  floor  as  will  do  for  me,  and  a  little 
room  upstairs  as  I  can  sleep  in.  You  can  have 
the  rooms  downstairs — the  two  you've  seen  already 
— into  the  bargain.  Why,  my  dear,  if  it  wasn't 
for  my  reputation  as  a  careful  woman  I  couldn't 
go  about  and  find  lodgings  for  you  like  these,  not 
for  less  than  ten  times  the  money.  It's  such  a 
windfall,  darling,  as  I  never  heard  of — not  for  me, 
because  I  don't  want  the  place — but  for  you,  my 
darling.  You'd  have  to  pay  as  much  as  ten 
shillings  a  week  for  lodgings  anywhere,  and 
where  do  you  think  you'll  find  anything  like 
this?" 
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After  a  good  deal  of  haggling  Esther  consented 
to  the  terms.  She  had  never  paid  rent  before,  and 
felt  resentful  at  her  new  friend  for  asking  her  to  do 
it. 

Had  the  place  been  less  to  her  fancy  she  would 
have  struggled  longer ;  and  even  as  it  was  the 
prospect  of  payment  half  dashed  her  pride  and  joy 
in  this  unexpected  fairy  palace  of  a  home. 

She  drove  home  rather  sulkily,  and  was  not  at 
first  amenable  to  Mrs.  Jordan's  flatteries,  though 
by-and-by  they  brought  her  round  and  she  kindled 
anew  into  a  delighted  vanity. 

The  dirty  little  housemaid  met  them  at  the  door 
of  the  house  in  Long  Acre. 

"  There's  two  gentlemen  a-waiting  upstairs  for 
you  and  miss,  mum.  They've  bin  there  for  a  'our 
or  more." 
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At  this  intelligence  they  mounted  the  stairs 
rapidly;  and  Esther  reaching  the  dingy  sitting-room 
saw  Mark  Stanley  and  Mr.  Bonnington  Wilstrop 
together. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Mark,  having  somehow  dragged  through  his  day's 
work,  sent  off  his  manuscript  in  care  of  the  guard 
of  a  late  train,  and  spent  a  dreary  hour  or  two  of 
waiting  on  the  raihvay  platform  at  Derby  and  then 
took  the  London  express.  He  had  a  compart- 
ment to  himself,  and  tried  many  useless  devices 
to  pass  away  his  time.  It  was  a  late  habit  of 
his  to  carry  a  little  travelling  chess-board  with 
him.  He  produced  it  now  from  his  bag  and 
tried  to  work  out  a  chess  problem,  waking  up 
by-and-by  from   a   confused   dream   of  a  hundred 

nothings      to     find      that      half     an      hour     had 
(75) 
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passed  and  that  the  problem  had  been  utterly 
forgotten. 

He  tried  to  read,  tried  to  sleep,  tried  to  think, 
and  failed  in  all,  perplexed  with  a  contradictory 
sense  that  he  could  neither  forget  nor  remember. 
His  heart  was  so  dulled  with  its  own  pain  that  it 
refused  to  feel,  and  he  reproached  himself  for  want 
of  feeling. 

"  I  should  have  thought  you'd  have  cared  more, 
Mark,"  he  said.     "  You  ought  to  care." 

The  long  roll  and  whirl  of  the  wheels  got  into 
his  head  and  added  a  ponderous  nightmare  to  the 
other  leaden  nothings  of  his  fancy. 

He  came  at  last  to  London,  and  was  driven  to 
the  Tavistock  Hotel  in  Covent  Garden,  where  he 
went  to  bed,  leaving  an  order  that  he  should  be 
called  at  nine  o'clock. 
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He  tossed  about  hopeless  of  sleep  for  hours,  and 
at  last,  before  he  knew  it,  slept  like  a  log.  His 
order  was  obeyed  and  he  was  called,  but  he 
answered  the  summons  in  a  dream  and  slept  on 
undisturbed  by  it.  It  was  high  noon  when  he 
started  broad  awake.  He  consulted  his  watch, 
rang  for  his  bath,  made  a  hasty  toilet  and  a 
hastier  meal,  and  then  walked  straight  to  the 
lodgings  of  Mr.Bonnington  Wilstrop.  That  gentle- 
man was  at  home,  enjoying  the  first  cigar  of  the 
day  in  slippers  and  dressing-gown.  He  came 
beaming  with  his  own  factitious  benevolence 
to  welcome  his  visitor.  Mark  looked  at  his 
extended  hand  but  did  not  take  it.  The 
manager  retired  it  with  a  look  of  surprise  and 
constraint  which  for  once  bore  the  stamp  of 
nature. 
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"  Why,  Stanley,  dear  boy,"  he  demanded,  "  what's 
the  matter  ?  " 

"Will  you  do  me  the  kindness,"  said  Mark,  "to 
give  me  a  straight  answer  to  two  questions  ?  "  His 
face  was  colourless,  and  his  manner  was  full  of  a 
threatening  quiet  and  determination. 

"  Certainly,  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Wilstrop,  re- 
covering himself  enough  to  carry  his  look  of  sur- 
prise beyond  the  reasonable. 

"  You  know  the  little  girl  whom  you  and  I  found 
together  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago — who  went  to 
the  Royal  and  played  there  under  the  name  of 
Miss  Delacour  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  do,  dear  boy,"  cried  Wilstrop,  with 
such  an  exuberant  air  of  candour  that  Mark  at  once 
leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  something  to 
conceal.     The  actor-manager  knocked  that  fancy 
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to  pieces  at  a  blow.  "  She  was  here  yesterday, 
asking  for  a  London  engagement.  Do  you  mean 
to  tell  me,  dear  boy,  you  didn't  know  that  ?  " 

''No,"  said  Mark,  still  wrathfully  quiet.  ''I 
didn't  know  it.  What  was  your  object,  Mr.  Wil- 
strop,  in  enticing  the  child  from  home?  " 

"  Enticing  her  from  home,  dear  boy  ? "  cried- 
Wilstrop,  in  accents  so  resonant  that  they  set  the 
glass  globes  ringing  faintly  in  the  chandelier.  "  I 
never  enticed  her  away  from  home.  The  little 
creature  came  to  me.  She  said  she  wanted  a 
London  engagement,  and  I  got  her  one." 

He  was  not  a  very  brave  man ;  and  though  he 
was  perfectly  innocent  in  the  matter,  the  menacing 
question  in  Mark's  look  not  only  threatened  him, 
but  in  an  undefined  way  made  him  feel  half  guilty. 

"You  know  her  present  address?"  Mark  asked. 
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'' Certainly,  dear  boy,"  cried  Wilstrop,  overdoing 
his  candour  more  than  ever.  "  She  is  staying  with 
a  Mrs.  Jordan,  a  person  whose  respectabihty  I 
should  be  happy  to  guarantee  anywhere.  She  is 
costumih^e  to  the  Frivolity,  and  the  young  lady 
appears  to  have  met  her  down  in  Birmingham." 

"  Very  well,"  Mark  answered,  with  no  change  of 
tone  or  manner.  "  We  will  go  to  see  that  lady 
together,  if  you  please." 

"  Dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Wilstrop,  making  a 
motion,  which  Mark  evaded  by  a  backward  step, 
to  lay  both  hands  upon  his  companion's  shoulders, 
"  I  should  be  deceiving  myself  if  I  pretended  not 
to  observe  a  want  of  cordiality  in  your  manner. 
I  do  not  permit — pardon  me,  dear  boy,  if  I  tell 
you  in  the  most  friendly  and  conciliatory  spirit  in 
the  world — I  do  not  permit  any  man  in  the  world 
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to  take  your  present  air  with  me  without  soHciting 
an  explanation." 

"  We'll  go  and  see  this  Mrs.  Jordan  together,  if 
you  please,"  said  Mark,  "  and  we'll  do  it  at  your 
earliest  convenience." 

Mr.  Wilstrop  shook  his  head  slowly  and  mourn- 
fully. 

"You  will  regret  this  tone,  dear  boy,"  he  said. 
"  You  will  regret  it.  In  interesting  myself  in  that 
young  lady's  favour  I  did  it  under  the  impression 
that  I  was  obliging  you.  If  you  choose  to  make 
an  inquisition  into  my  acts  and  motives  I  am  at 
your  service.  This,  I  confess,  is  not  the  form  of 
thanks  I  looked  for.  I  will  be  at  your  disposal  in 
five  minutes." 

He  made  a  dignified   exit   from   the  scene.      It 
was  on   going  through  a  doorway,  if  there  were 

VOL.    II.  6 
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only  so  much  as  a  cat  to  look  at  him,  that 
Mr.  Bonnington  Wilstrop  most  especially  prided 
himself.  He  thought  that  his  departing  legs 
and  shoulders  expressed  subtly  a  sense  of 
undeserved  wrong,  and  this  conception  so 
worked  upon  him  that  before  he  was  attired 
for  the  streets  he  had  come  in  his  own 
imagination  to  an  almost  tearful  reconciliation 
with    Stanley. 

He  went  out  all  injured  majesty  and  came  in 
with  a  pathetic  air  of  forgiveness.  Mark's  mind, 
in  the  meanwhile,  had  been  travelling  in  another 
groove.  The  actor-manager  was  surprised  to  find 
him  unchanged.  There  had  seemed  something 
mesmeric  in  his  own  thoughts ;  the  other  man 
ought  to  have  felt  as  he  had  done. 

"  Ready  ?  "  Mark  asked  curtly. 
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"  Ready,  dear  boy,"  Mr.  Wilstrop  responded, 
and  the  two  went  out  together. 

A  walk  of  two  or  three  minutes  brought  them 
to  Mrs.  Jordan's  residence;  and  Mr.  Wilstrop, 
unfamiliar  with  the  ways  of  the  house,  rang  the 
wrong  bell  and  brought  down  a  wrathful  foreigner 
from  the  attics,  who  slammed  the  door  violently 
against  him  and  went  upstairs  in  a  polyglot  cloud 
of  curses. 

This  accident  so  far  increased  Mark's  suspicions 
that  the  actor-manager  rang  all  the  remaining  bells 
at  once. 

"  She  lives  here,"  he  said  defiantly.  "  This  is 
the  address  she  gave." 

The  four  summonses  brought  four  responses. 
The  dirty  little  housemaid  answered  for  Mrs. 
Jordan,  and  the  inquirers  entered.     If  the  gentle- 
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men  would  wait  Mrs.  Jordan  might  be  back 
directly,  said  the  dirty  maid — Mrs.  Jordan  might 
be  back  in  an  hour,  or  she  might  be  back  in  a 
minute.  They  elected  to  wait,  and  were  shown 
up  two  flights  of  uncarpeted  stairs  into  a  sitting- 
room. 

"  One  moment,"  said  Mr.  Wilstrop,  addressing 
the  maid,  who  was  about  to  leave  them  there. 
"  Attend  to  me,  if  you  please.  You  are  in  Mrs. 
Jordan's  service?  Mrs.  Jordan  has  a  visitor  here, 
a  young  lady  ;  is  she  out  also  ?  " 

"  They  went  out  together  about  eleven  o'clock," 
said  the  dirty  maid. 

"  Good,"  said  Mr.  Wilstrop,  with  a  kingly  air. 
'*  We  will  await  their  return.  You  can  go,  my 
child." 

The  minutes  began  to  drag  by  very  wearily,  and 
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after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the  course 
of  which  Mark  had  taken  out  his  watch  a  score  of 
times,  the  actor-manager  spoke. 

"  You  do  not  seem,  dear  boy,"  he  said,  "to  repose 
any  great  confidence  in  me." 

"  Well  ? "  said  Mark.  The  curt  monosyllable 
seemed  to  pain  Mr.  Wilstrop. 

"  I  think  you  might,  dear  boy,"  he  said.  "  I 
think  you  might." 

"  I  think  otherwise,"  said  Mark. 

"  You  wrong  yourself,  Stanley,  more  than 
you  wrong  me,"  said  Wilstrop,  rising  and 
leaning  on  the  mantel-piece.  "You  yourself 
have  confessed  that  in  the  only  transaction 
we  have  had  together,  my  conduct  was  perfectly 
honourable." 

"  I   beg  your  pardon  there,"  said  Mark,  "  I  said 
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nothing  of  the  kind.  I  charged  you  with  having 
kept  your  bargain." 

"  Well,  dear  boy,  what  else  did  you  expect  me 
to  do?"  cried  Wilstrop,  injured  and  surprised  at 
once. 

"  You  would  like  an  answer  to  that  question  ?  " 
Mark  asked  him. 

"  I  have  a  right  to  the  answer  to  that  question," 
said  Wilstrop,  blustering  a  little. 

"  You  shall  have  your  right,"  Mark  responded. 
"  I  expected  nothing  else.  If  I  had  not  thought 
you  to  be  the  man  you  are,  I  might  have  expected 
something  very  widely  different." 

"  You  use  strange  language,  Mr.  Stanley  !  "  cried 
Wilstrop,  inflating  himself. 

"  Have  none  of  the  men,"  asked  Mark,  "  who 
know  you,  told  you  what  you  are?  " 
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"What  I  am,  sir!"  retorted  Wilstrop.  ''And 
what  am  I,  sir?  " 

"  You  want  an  answer  to  that  question  too  ? 
You  have  a  right  to  it.  Well,  you  shall  have  it 
You  are  a  greedy  rogue,  Mr.  Wilstrop ;  reaping 
Avhere  you  have  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  you 
have  not  strawed.  You  are  not  content  with  having 
nade  a  little  fortune  out  of  the  proceeds  of  my  work ; 
but  once  a  week,  for  more  than  a  year  past,  you 
have  robbed  me  of  my  proper  credit  by  a  public  lie. 
My  bargain  was  to  keep  quiet — in  public — and  I 
will  keep  it ;  but  between  ourselves  it  is  just  as  well 
that  there  should  be  an  understanding." 

"  I  shall  remember  this  language,"  cried  Wil- 
strop, hectoring  up  and  down  the  room. 

"  One  would  suppose  so,"  Mark  responded  ;  and 
there  for  a  while  communication  closed. 
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In  another  mood  Mark  would  have  been  too 
disdainful  of  the  manager's  malpractices  to  take 
the  trouble  to  denounce  them  ;  but  he  was  tired 
and  sore  at  heart,  and  Mr.  Wilstrop  had  himself 
seemed  to  ask  for  the  rather  outspoken  rebuke 
he  had  received.  I 

The  waiting  went  on,  and  after  a  lengthy 
interval  a  bell  rang  outside.  Wilstrop,  who  had 
resumed  his  seat,  rose  at  this  alarm,  and  posed 
himself  upon  the  hearth-rug.  Mark  sat  grave 
and  quiet ;  and  Esther,  bursting  triumphantly 
into  the  room,  stood  suddenly  arrested. 

Mark  rose  unconsciously,  and  for  a  second  or 
two  he  and  his  graceless  protegee  faced  each  other 
in  silence. 

"Mark!"  faltered  Esther.  "  I— I— didn't  ex- 
pect to   see   you    here   so   soon," 
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"My  child,"  said  Mark,  "you  will  find  no 
friends  truer  than  those  you  ran  away  from.  I 
have  come  to  take  you  home  again." 

Unnumbered  reflections,  memories  and  antici- 
pations darted  through  the  girl's  mind  at  once. 
She  thought  of  the  household  work  and  profes- 
sional drudgery,  and  Mark's  word  "home"  meant 
no  more  than  these  to  her. 

She  thought  of  the  exquisite  little  fairy  cham- 
bers in  Limesborough  Gardens,  of  Mrs.  Jordan's 
honeyed  flatteries,  of  her  own  triumphal  progress, 
which  had  moved  without  a  single  hitch,  and 
promised  so  fairly  to  increase  in  splendour. 

"  I  can't  go  home,  Mark,"  she  responded.  "  I've 
got  an  engagement  at  the  Sheridan." 

Only  a  heart  that  could  itself  be  wounded  could 
understand   how  deeply  she  had   wounded   Mark. 
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Esther  was  miles  away  from  the  comprehension  of 
his  feeHng ;  but,  in  spite  of  that,  she  could  not  fail 
to  know  herself  guilty  of  a  base  ingratitude,  and 
his  pale  face  and  mournful  looks  disturbed 
her. 

She  hated  to  be  troubled,  and  was  conscious  of 
a  little  pettish  rage  against  Mark  for  caring  enough 
to  follow  and  annoy  her.  She  did  not  absolutely 
reason  so,  but  the  main  factor  in  her  thoughts  was 
that  she  had  sucked  the  Birmingham  orange  dry. 
It  had  nothing  left  to  yield  her. 

"  I  do  not  care,"  said  Mr.  Bonnington  Wilstrop, 
taking  up  his  hat  and  addressing  himself  to  Mark, 
"  to  remain  as  a  spectator  of  Mr.  Stanley's  domestic 
affairs.  You  brought  me  here  to  satisfy  yourself 
in  regard  to  certain  particulars.  Permit  me  to  do 
what  I  came  to  do  and  take  my  leave.     You  had 
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better  question  the  young  lady  yourself,  sir,  in 
whatever  form  you  choose." 

Mark  made  no  response  to  this  request,  being 
indeed  too  sick  at  heart  to  take  much  notice  of  it ; 
and  the  actor-manager,  taking  more  and  more  the 
aspect  of  an  injured  and  a  lofty  soul,  himself  began 
to  catechise  Esther. 

•'  When  you  called  upon  me  yesterday.  Miss 
Delacour,  was  it  in  consequence  of  any  overture 
I  had  made  to  you  directly  or  indirectly  ? " 

''  Yes,  sir,"  said  Esther,  in  a  trembling 
voice. 

The  sombre  looks  of  the  two  men,  and  her  own 
accusing  conscience,  frightened  her,  and  she  was 
three-fourths  disposed  to  cry. 

"  How  ?  "  cried  Wilstrop.  "  You  came  to  me  at 
my  suggestion  ? " 
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"You  told  me  long  ago,"  said  Esther,  "that  I 
ought  to  go  to  London." 

"  I  recall  the  circumstance,  my  dear,  but  I  had 
forgotten  it.  Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell 
Mr.  Stanley  as  nearly  as  you  can  remember  pre- 
cisely what  I  said,  and  when  and  where  I  said  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  on  the  stage,"  said  Esther,  thus  adjured. 
"  You  said  " — sob — "  I  was  charming  " — sob — "  and 
that  I  ought  really  " — sob — ''  to  go  to  London." 

"  And  that,"  said  Mr.  Wilstrop,  "  was  wholly  and 
solely  the  reason  why  you  came  to  me  ? " 

"That  was  the  reason,"  Esther  answered. 

"  Thank  you,  dear  child,"  said  Mr.  Wilstrop 
suavely.  Then  turning  upon  Mark :  ''  I  do  not 
ask,  dear  boy,  for  any  withdrawal  on  your  part.  I 
simply  call  on  you  to  observe  that  in  this  matter 
I  am  entirely  innocent.     I   believed   myself  to  be 
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forwarding  your  own  wishes,  and  I  tried  in  my 
own  small  way  to  do  you  a  kindness.  It  has 
the  misfortune  to  be  poorly  appreciated,  and  I  bid 
you  good-afternoon." 

He  bowed  splendidly  all  round,  and  went  away 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who,  though  slighted,  was 
aware  of  his  own  worth  and  probity. 

"What  made  you  leave  us,  dear?"  said  Mark. 
"  You  know  we  all  loved  you  and  would  have  done 
anything  in  our  power  to  make  you  happy." 

"  I  could — could — couldn't  bear  to  stop,"  said 
Esther,  taking  shelter  behind  her  handkerchief. 
"  I  want — wanted  to  do  something — to  get  on.  I 
thought  I  should  have  a  chance  in  London." 

"  But  to  leave  us  without  a  word,  Esther !  To 
go  without  saying  good-bye  !  To  run  away  from 
us!" 
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He  meant  no  reproach,  but  he  was  wounded  to 
the  core. 

"  I  couldn't  have  said  good-bye,"  the  girl  sobbed, 
with  a  feminine  wile  so  quick  and  wicked  that  it 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  woman  of  twice  her 
years.  "It  would  have  broke  my  heart  to  say 
good-bye  to  you,  Mark  !  " 

Esther's  tears  were  flowing  quite  naturally 
already,  and  when  she  showed  her  wet  eyes  and 
flushed  cheeks  for  a  moment  as  she  made  this 
declaration,  she  looked  like  an  image  of  sincerity. 
Mark  would  rather  have  died  outright  than  doubt 
her.  He  reached  out  both  hands,  and  she,  with 
what  looked  like  an  altogether  childish  abandon, 
threw  herself  into  his  arms  and  finished  her  cry 
there.  Mark  soothed  her  with  murmurs  and 
caresses.     Her  tears   afflicted   him  with   a  pity  so 
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keen  as  to  cause  an  actual  physical  pain  ;  and  of 
course  the  more  he  soothed  her  the  more  she  cried, 
until  she  felt  that  her  cause  was  completely  won, 
and  in  that  comfortable  conviction  allowed  herself 
to  be  comforted. 

"  We  only  want  you  to  be  happy,  darling,"  said 
Mark.  "  Happy  and  prosperous.  None  of  us  wish 
anything  but  that  for  you.  But  you  know  that, 
don't  you,  dear?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  sobbed,  with  her  wet  cheek 
against  his,  and  her  arms  about  his  neck.  She 
was  sure  of  that,  but  she  had  been  so  mis — mis — 
miserable  down  there,  and  nobody  had  known  it. 
She  had  not  been  understood,  and  had  not  been 
able  to  explain  herself;  and,  playing  her  con- 
quering card  again,  it  would  have  broken  her  heart 
to  say  good-bye. 
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Mrs.  Jordan  was  so  moved  by  this  tender  and 
affecting  scene  that  she  sought  her  own  room  to 
fortify  her  spirits,  and,  returning,  bathed  herself  in 
tears,  and  declared  that  Esther  was  a  "  hangel ". 

"  It's  only  them  as  has  known  'em,"  she  de- 
clared, "  as  can  tell  what  those  feelings  is," 

Mark,  being  young  and  inexperienced,  naturally 
supposed  that  when  a  woman  cried  her  tears  meant 
something.  He  gave  Mrs.  Jordan  credit  for  a  good 
heart  and  ready  sympathies. 

"  You  say  you  have  signed  an  engagement, 
Esther,"  he  said,  gently  leading  his  protegee  to  a 
sofa,  and  taking  a  place  beside  her.  ''  Tell  me 
how  that  came  so  very  quickly." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Esther,  still  sobbing  a  little 
for  effect.  ''  I  had  another  offered  me  at  the 
Frivolity,  but  they  only  wanted  to  give  me  twenty- 
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five  shillings  a  week,  and  said  I  couldn't  have  a 
speaking  part  for  months  to  come.  I'm  to  have 
fifty  shil — lings  at  the  Sheridan,  and  they'll  let  me 
do  whatever  I'm  fit  for." 

Mark  began  to  think  that  the  baby  escapade 
had  turned  out  very  nicely,  and  that  the  child 
could  hardly  have  done  better. 

"  That  is  wonderfully  good  to  begin  with,"  said 
Mark;  "but  you  will  have  to  buy  all  your  own 
modern  dresses,  you  know,  dear,  and  the  ladies  at 
the  Sheridan  are  accustomed  to  dress  very  well. 
You'll  find  that  rather  expensive,  but  we  will  see 
to  it  between  us,  eh?" 

This    made    the    reconciliation    complete,    and 

Mark  fell  to  questioning  Mrs.  Jordan.     The  good 

lady  answered  him  with  perfect  discretion,  and  in 

her  genteelest  manner. 

VOL,   II,  7 
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She  professed  the  warmest  liking  for  the  dear 
young  lady,  *'as  if  anybody  could  see  her  and  not 
take  a  liking  to  her,  the  pretty  darling,  with  her 
taking  ways,"  and  promised  to  be  a  second  mother 
to  her. 

"  I  had  a  little  one  of  my  own,  Mr.  Stanley,  sir," 
said  the  good  creature,  weeping  anew  at  that  re- 
membrance, "  as  might  have  grown  to  be  her  living 
image.  You  can  trust  a  mother's  'eart,  Mr.  Stanley." 

Mark  was  sure  he  could  ;  and  yet,  for  so  young 
a  man,  was  at  least  no  more  than  an  average  fool. 

So,  with  all  tears  dried  and  all  hearts  apparently 
gay  and  tender,  Mark  took  the  pair  out  to  luncheon. 
After  that  he  drove  them  in  the  Park,  gave  them 
five  o'clock  tea  and  a  dinner,  and,  being  on  friendly 
terms  with  at  least  one  London  manager,  secured  a 
box   at  the  play,  and  thus  agreeably  passed   the 
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time  until  the  hour  of  the  departure  of  the  last 
train.  Then  he  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of 
Esther  and  a  friendly  leave  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  and 
rode  off  with  a  lightened  heart,  which  grew 
heavier  and  heavier  as  the  train  rolled  on. 

He  had  never  guessed  it  till  she  ran  away  from 
him,  but  his  eyes  were  opened  now.  The  child 
meant  everything  to  him,  and  he  was  leaving  all 
the  warmth  and  light  of  life  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

Esther  was  entrusted  with  a  small  speaking 
part  in  Mr.  Burgoyne's  farcical  comedy  of  "  Filthy 
Lucre  ".  She  came  out  of  her  London  ordeal  with 
perfect  success.  There  was  no  chance  for  dis- 
traction, and  the  critics  took  no  notice  of  her. 
The  management  was  pleased,  however,  and 
Glynne  promised  her  something  better  by-and- 
by.  "Filthy  Lucre"  ran  for  seven  weeks  only, 
and  Glynne  was  getting  into  low  water. 

*'  I've  tried  all  the  old  hands,"  he  said  to  his 
Fidus  Achates,  "  and  there  isn't  one  of  'em  I 
haven't  lost  money  by.     I  think   I  shall   be  forced 

(lOO) 
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back  on  this  new  fellow.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  public  will  stand  serious  comedy  now-a-days, 
but  I've  read  the  piece  two  or  three  times  and  it's 
devilish  clever." 

"  You're  asking  my  advice,  Glynne  ?  "  queried 
Francis,  looking  up  at  him.  "  You  want  me,  as 
far  as  I  know  how,  to  give  you  the  straight 
griffin?" 

"Why,  of  course  I  do,  dear  boy.  That's  what 
we're  here  for." 

"Well,"  said  Francis,  scribbling  absently  on 
the  blotting  pad  before  him,  "  here  it  is.  Drop 
the  whole  business,  shut  up  the  shop,  take  a 
company  and  go  through  the  provinces  with  the 
legitimate."  Glynne  got  up,  and  began  to  pace 
in  a  disturbed  fashion  about  the  room.  "  You 
started    with    three    thousand,"    Francis   went    on, 
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"  and  you've  got  a  trifle  over  five  hundred  left. 
The  theatre's  paid  for  three  months  in  advance. 
There's  twelve  hundred  you  can  fetch  out  of  the 
fire  at  once.  We've  got  an  offer  for  the  house, 
and  you  can  transfer  the  lease  to-morrow.  It's 
no  use  walking  into  headlong  ruin  with  your 
eyes  open." 

"  Hang  it  all !  "  cried  Glynne,  plunging  back  into 
the  chair  he  had  just  vacated,  and  plucking  ner- 
vously at  his  clean-shaved  upper  lip,  "  there  must 
be  some  way  of  hitting  'em.  I  believe  in  this 
piece  myself.  You've  read  it,  what  do  you  think 
about  it  ?  " 

"  It  ought  to  be  good  enough,"  Francis  answered  ; 
"and  if  you  had  any  reasonable  sort  of  luck,  I 
should  advise  you  to  try  it.  As  it  is,  I  don't. 
You've  asked  me  for  my  advice,  and   I  say  '  Cut 
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the  game '.  The  cards  are  against  you,  and  have 
been  from  the  start." 

Glynne  drew  a  cigar  case  from  his  pocket,  passed 
it  to  his  companion,  and  then  selected  a  cigar  for 
himself  with  great  apparent  deliberation.  The 
two  men  smoked  in  silence  for  two  or  three  minutes. 
Then  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door,  and  a  man  an- 
nounced "Mr.  Walker  Mayhill".  He  entered  smiling 
and  shook  hands  with  each  of  the  occupants  of  the 
room.  Having  gone  through  this  performance  with 
something  of  an  air  of  mystery,  he  sat  down  and 
looked,  still  smiling,  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  You're  looking  pretty  chippy,  dear  boy,"  said 
Glynne  somewhat  morosely. 

"Thanks,  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Mayhill,  in  his 
easy  tenor.  "  And  how  are  you  ?  And  how  is 
business  ?  " 
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"Oh,  I'm  pretty  fit,"  Glynne  answered,  with  a 
half  sulky  carelessness.  "  As  for  business,  the  less 
said  about  it  the  better." 

"I  looked  in  last  night,"  said  Mr.  Mayhill.  "The 
house  was  very  well  dressed,  but  it  looked  a  little 
bit  papery,  eh,  dear  boy  ?  "  He  was  still  smiling, 
and  looked  so  ineffably  contented  with  himself 
that  the  manager's  gorge  rose  at  him  a  little. 

"  You  don't  find  your  friend's  misfortunes  very 
heavy,"  he  said  gruffly. 

"  My  darling  fellow,"  returned  Mr.  Mayhill, 
"  I'm  really  delighted  with  your  news.  If  you 
had  been  doing  as  well  as  you  deserve  I  should 
have  been  a  little  disappointed." 

"  You  would,  would  you  ? "  Glynne  demanded, 
looking  askance  at  him. 

"  I  am  on  a  friendly  mission,"  said  Mr.  Mayhill. 
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"  I  have  got  most  admirably  good  news  for  you." 
He  rose  with  a  humorously  exaggerated  air  of 
secrecy,  and  opening  the  door  looked  out  upon 
the  corridor.  Then  having  closed  the  door  with 
extreme  caution  he  returned  to  his  seat,  and  once 
more  smiled  in  silence  at  his  companions. 

"  Got  good  news,  have  you  ? "  said  Glynne. 
"  It'll  be  the  first  that  has  been  heard  here  for  a 
day  or  two.     Let's  have  it." 

"  Would  a  few  loose  hundreds  be  of  any  use  to 
you  just  now  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Mayhill. 

"  Begad  they  would  ! "  said  Glynne  and  Francis 
together. 

"  A  few  loose  thousands  !  "  insinuated  Mr.  May- 
hill.  The  two  leaned  forward  questioningly,  after 
exchanging  a  single  glance  of  astonishment,  but 
neither   spoke.     "If  they   would,    dear   boy,   you 
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have  only  to  say  the  word,  and  they're  at  your 
disposal." 

"H'm!"  said  Glynne,  a  little  doubtingly. 
"  What's  the  quid  pro  quo  ?  " 

"  Now  I  like  this,"  said  Mr.  Mayhill.  "  I  like  it 
because  it's  businesslike  and  above  board.  There 
is  a  quid  pro  quo,  my  darling  fellow ;  but  the  quid 
is  the  tiniest  little  thing  in  the  world,  and  the  quo 
is  the  biggest  thing  going.  You've  got  a  very 
pretty,  dear  little  woman  here :  a  Miss — Miss — 
Delacour."  He  searched  for  the  name,  and  found 
it,  with  an  excellent  pretence  of  sudden  memory. 

''  Yes,"  said  Glynne.     "  What  about  her  ?  " 

"  A  distinguished  friend  of  mine,"  said  Mr. 
Mayhill,  "  a  very  wealthy  friend  of  mine,  is  anxious 
that  the  young  lady  should  have  a  career." 

"Look    here,  Mayhill,"    said    Glynne,  "I  want 
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you  to  understand  definitely  that  I've  never  had 
anything  to  do  with  that  sort  of  thing,  and  that  at 
my  time  of  Hfe  I'm  not  going  to  begin.  There 
are  people  enough  in  the  profession  who'll  help 
you,  if  you  want  to  be  helped ;  but  I'm  not  one  of 
them." 

"  My  darling  fellow ! "  cried  Mr.  Mayhill,  his 
light  tenor  voice  soaring  suddenly  into  soprano, 
"you  are  utterly  and  absolutely  mistaken.  You 
are  on  the  wrong  tack  altogether.  My  distinguished 
friend  has  reached  a  time  of  life  when  his  character 
in  that  respect  stands  beyond  suspicion.  His 
interest  in  the  young  lady  is  purely  paternal — 
grandpaternal,  if  you  like." 

"  Is  it  old  Belisle  ?  "  asked  Francis  brusquely. 

*'  My  dear  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Mayhill,  raising  a 
deprecating  hand,  "  my  darling  fellow,  now  really! 
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Now,  should  we,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  mention 
names  ?     Now  do  you  really  think  we  ought  ?  " 

"Belisle!"  said  Glynne  reflectively.  "  He's  had 
a  box  here  three  nights  a  week  for  a  fortnight 
past.     I  wondered  what  he  was  after." 

"  Can't  he  be  a  little  more  discreet  ?  "  suggested 
Mr.  Mayhill.  "I  beg  you  both  to  observe  that 
I'm  in  such  a  position  that  I  can  neither  contradict 
nor  affirm  any  guess  you  may  offer.  I  can  only 
tell  you  that  an  elderly,  a  very  elderly — a  dis- 
tinguished, a  very  distinguished — a  wealthy,  an 
extremely  wealthy,  personage,  has  been  kind 
enough  to  take  a  friendly  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Miss  Delacour.  I  can  assure  you  that  the 
lady's  character  and  reputation  will  take  no  stain 
from  his  association  with  her.  If  there  had  been 
the  slightest  danger  of  anything  of  that   sort,   I 
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hope  you  don't  think  so  poorly  of  me  as  to  suppose 
that  I  should  have  brought  you  the  proposition." 

Glynne  consulted  the  eye  of  his  henchman,  and 
Francis,  sitting  with  his  face  shrouded  in  both 
hands,  lapsed  into  a  delighted  grin.  His  face  re- 
turned to  an  expression  of  gravity  with  the  celerity 
of  an  india-rubber  mask,  and  he  winked  with  a 
laboured  slowness.  Glynne's  tired  comedian's 
visage  showed  no  spark  of  change.  He  looked 
wearily  round  on  Mayhill,  as  if  inviting  him  to 
continue. 

"  My  distinguished  friend,"  pursued  Mr.  May- 
hill,  ''  asks  for  nothing  unreasonable.  What  he 
desires  is  simply  this,  that  the  little  woman  shall 
have  what  is  in  your  view  a  fair  and  legitimate 
chance  of  improving  herself,  and  of  showing  what 
she  can  do.     You  won't  be  asked  to  put  her  into 
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a  part  where  your  own  judgment  tells  you  that 
she  would  be  an  arrant  failure.  My  distinguished 
friend  is  too  experienced  and  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world  to  attempt  to  thrust  a  raw  amateur  on 
the  British  public  as  a  finished  actress." 

"  Well,"  said  Francis,  "  I  don't  see  any  harm  in 
that.  That's  sensible  enough  and  reasonable 
enough.  What  else  does  the  old  buffer  want? 
Of  course  he  will  be  asking  for  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  pieces,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"Quite  mistaken,  dear  boy,"  Mr.  Mayhill  an- 
swered. "  He  doesn't  want  to  interfere  in  your 
affairs  at  all." 

"If  we've  got  hold  of  a  good  thing,"  said 
Glynne,  "in  Miss  Delacour,  I  think  I  shall  have 
the  brains  to  see  it.  If  I'm  going  to  carry  on  the 
theatre,  and  she's  any  good  at  all,  she'll  go  up  the 
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ladder  just  as  fast  as  she  is  able  to  climb  it.  I 
don't  want  any  man  to  pay  me  money  for  what  I 
should  do  in  my  own  interest." 

"Bertie,  my  boy,"  said  Francis,  interrupting  his 
chief,  "you'd  better  go  outside.  Mayhill  and  I 
can  settle  this  little  business  between  us.  You  can 
send  up  a  bottle  of  Pommery,  and  come  back  in 
half  an  hour.  You're  not  fit  for  this  world,  dear 
boy,  and  that's  a  fact." 

"  I  don't  like  the  business,"  Glynne  answered. 
"  I've  done  without  this  kind  of  thing " 

"  And  been  out  of  pocket  by  it,"  said  Francis. 
"  Now,  get  out,  that's  a  good  chap.  I  don't  ask 
you  to  do  anything  to  be  ashamed  of,  but  I  shan't 
let  you  miss  a  chance  like  this  if  I  can  help  it. 
Then  get  along  and  leave  us  to  it,  and  don't  forget 
the  Pommery." 
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He  shouldered  Glynne  out  of  the  room  with  a 
boisterous  pretence  of  roughness. 

"  Isn't  all  that  a  little— a  little— eh?"  said  Mr. 
Mayhill,  waving  his  small  gloved  hand  towards 
the  closed  door. 

"No,"  said  Francis  bluntly,  "it  isn't.  There  is 
no  straighter  man  than  Glynne  alive.  He's  got 
fanciful  notions,  and  he's  a  rare  bad  man  of  busi- 
ness. Now,  you  and  I  are  not  Quixotes,  Mayhill, 
and  we  can  talk  like  men  of  the  world.  This  isn't 
the  first  time  old  Belisle  has  taken  a  fancy  to  a 
pretty  face,  and  it  won't  be  the  first  time  he's  paid 
for  it." 

"My  dear  boy,"  cried  Mr.  Mayhill,  "with  what 
a  pertinacity  you  cling  to  that  fortuitous  guess 
of  yours!" 

"There's  nothing   here  to  humbug  but  the  fur- 
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niture,"  said  Francis,  "  and  we  shan't  have  much 
of  an  effect  on  that.  Miss  Delacour's  address  is 
73  Limesborough  Gardens.  Old  Belisle  owns  the 
house,  and  spends  half  his  time  there.  If  you'd 
come  to  me  a  dozen  years  ago  with  any  proposal 
that  the  dramatic  lamb  should  be  served  up  for 
that  old  wolf,  I  should  have  said  '  No '  to  it.  I'm 
not  as  thin-skinned  as  Glynne  is  ;  but  I'm  a  decent 
sort  of  chap  when  you  come  to  know  me,  and  that 
sort  of  thing  isn't  in  my  line.  Belisle  has  outlived 
his  vices,  and  if  he  likes  to  play  grandfather  to  a 
pretty  girl  and  to  pay  me  for  helping  him,  I'm  will- 
ing to  take  my  share  of  the  bargain.  Now,  in  plain 
English,  what  is  he  prepared  to  do  ? " 

"I  take  it,"  said  Mr.  Mayhill,  "that  my  distin- 
guished friend — whose  name,  mind  you,  I  have  not 

divulged  and  never  shall  divulge — I  take  it  that  my 
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disting-uished  friend  is  prepared  to  keep  a  dramatic 
home  over  the  head  of  Miss  Delacour.  If  you  want 
a  httle  money,  you  can  have  it.  If  you  want  a 
good  deal  of  money,  you  can  have  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Francis,  "  Glynne's  dropped  fifteen 
hundred  here.  A  minute  before  you  came  in  I  was 
advising  him  to  cut  the  whole  business.  I  shouldn't 
counsel  him  to  carry  it  on  with  a  pound  less  than 
his  original  capital." 

"  Exactly,"  said  Mr.  Mayhill,  "  exactly.  But  the 
house  is  dowdy,  dear  boy  ;  and  if  you  want  to  make 
a  splash,  you  must  bring  the  place  up  to  West  End 
level.  It  wants  redecorating,  v^ants  to  be  newly 
upholstered.  We  must  instal  the  electric  light. 
Don't  be  afraid  to  open  your  mouth.  Take  my 
distinguished  friend  while  he's  in  the  mood." 

The  man  who  had  ushered  Mr.  Walker  Mayhill 
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into  the  maiias^er's  room  came  in  with  a  bottle  of 


"^ts^ 


champagne   and  glasses.      Francis  poured  out  the 
wine  and  clinked  his  glass  with  Mayhill's. 

"Take  it  all  as  settled,"  he  said.  "The  little 
woman  shall  have  a  fair  show,  and  a  bit  more  than 
she  could  reasonably  look  for.  There's  a  part  here," 
he  continued,  setting  his  hand  on  a  pile  of  manu- 
script which  lay  upon  the  desk,  "  which  would  fit 
her  like  a  glove  if  she'd  only  had  another  year's 
experience.  I  daresay  I  can  coach  her  up  to  it. 
She's  smart  and  quick  enough,  and  I  shall  make  her 
work.  You  may  just  tell  your  distinguished  friend 
at  once,  Mayhill,  to  give  her  the  straight  tip  about 
one  thing.  If  she's  going  to  do  any  good,  it  won't  be 
by  being  dragged  head  and  shoulders  into  parts  that 
are  too  big  for  her.  If  she's  going  to  get  on,  she's  got 
to  work,  and  to  work  deuced  hard  into  the  bargain." 
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As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  Glynne  came  wearily 
back  again,  chewing  the  end  of  his  cigar  and  twitch- 
ing his  eyebrows,  as  he  had  a  habit  of  doing  when 
disturbed. 

"  And  what  have  you  conspirators  been  up  to  ?  " 
he  asked. 

"  It's  all  settled,  old  man,"  Francis  responded. 
"  We'll  put  up  a  notice  to  the  company  to-night, 
terminating  the  run  on  Saturday,  and  we'll  have  the 
decorators  in  as  soon  as  the  curtain's  down.  We're 
going  tohavetheplacerefittedfromtop  to  bottom, and 
instal  the  electric  light.  We  can  get  the  whole  thing 
done  in  a  fortnight,  and  I  can  borrow  the  stage  of  the 
Friv.  for  rehearsal  to-morrow.  We'll  start  with  'The 
Little  Widow,'  and  Miss  Delacour  can  have " 

"  The  title  rblel'  suggested  Mayhill,  with  a  touch 
of  humorous    malice. 
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"  No,  thank  you,"  returned  Francis.  "  She'll 
play  Clare,  a  jolly,  bright  little  soubrette  part.  I 
shall  make  it  my  special  business  to  coach  her  up 
in  it." 

"  But  I  say,"  broke  in  Glynne,  "  ain't  you  going 
a  bit  too  fast,  Francis  ?  I'm  sorry  to  spoil  your 
castle-building,  but " 

"Bertie,"  said  Francis,  turning  on  him  with 
portentous  solemnity,  "  if  you're  such  a  fool  as  to 
chuck  a  chance  like  this,  I'll  never  speak  to  you 
again.  So  help  me  God,  I  won't.  What's  it 
matter  to  you  if  old  Belisle  wants  to  make  a  fool 
of  himself  about  the  girl  ?  He'll  keep  her  out  of 
mischief.  If  his  fancy  should  last  a  couple  of 
years,  she'll  have  had  so  much  experience  by  that 
time  that  she'll  probably  be  as  safe  as  any  old 
stager  of  'em  all.     In   the  meantime,  she  finds  a 
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watchdog,  and  you  find  a  banker.  If  you  say 
'  No '  to  such  a  chance  as  this  you'll  be  the  biggest 
ass  that  ever  trod  in  shoe-leather." 

He  waxed  warmer  and  warmer  as  he  spoke,  and 
Glynne  attempted  in  vain  to  quiet  him. 

"All  right!"  he  said  at  last.  "Have  your  own 
way." 

But  even  then  Francis  pursued  his  theme.  "How 
could  a  man,"  he  demanded,  "  be  such  an  all-fired 
idiot  as  to  throw  away  any  such  a  windfall  ?  " 

"Confound  it !"  roared  Glynne,  in  sudden  wrath. 
"  Can't  you  hear  what  I  say  ?  Take  your  own  way, 
and  be  hanged  to  you !  Take  your  own  way. 
D'ye  hear  that,  you  chattering  idiot  ?  " 

"  Right,  dear  boy  !  "  responded  Mr.  Francis,  with 
instant  calm.  "  Have  a  glass  of  Pommery,  and 
drink   to   the  founder  of  our  fortunes.     Here's  to 
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your  distinguished  friend,  Mayhill.  Let's  hope  his 
fancy  for  this  httlc  baggage  may  last  his  time,  and 
that  he  may  hve  to  be  a  hundred." 

The  conference  spHt  up  shortly  afterwards  ;  and 
that  evening  Glynne  received  a  message  from  his 
bankers,  stating  that  the  sum  of  five  thousand 
pounds  had  been  placed  to  his  credit.  An  hour 
later,  Miss  Delacour  was  summoned  to  the 
manager's  room,  and  there  interviewed  by  Francis. 

"  You've  done  very  well  with  the  part  you're 
playing,"  he  began,  "and  we're  going  to  trust  you 
with  something  better." 

"Oh  thank  you, Mr.  Francis," said  Esther,  beaming. 

"  You'll  have  pretty  nearly  three  weeks  for  study 
and  rehearsal,"  he  continued.  "And  I  want  to 
impress  upon  you  this  one  fact — you've  got  to 
work — like  blazes  \  " 
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"Oh!"  she  cried,  "  Fm  not  afraid  of  work,  Mr. 
Francis." 

'' It  isn't  a  part,"  said  Francis,  ''that  you'd  find 
difificult  if  you'd  had  more  experience.  At  pre- 
sent I  don't  think  you're  quite  up  to  it,  and  I'm 
acting  rather  against  my  own  judgment  in  trusting 
you  with  it.  You'll  have  to  come  to  me  and  be 
coached  up  in  the  business.  I'm  going  to  take  a 
lot  of  trouble  with  you,  and  if  you  don't  come  up 
to  my  expectations  I  shall  have  to  take  the  part 
away  from  you.     You  understand  ?  " 

"  Oh  quite  !  "  she  said,  flushed  and  sparkling. 

"  There  is  the  scrip."  He  handed  a  bundle  of 
oblong  type-written  sheets,  bound  in  a  brown 
paper  cover,  to  Miss  Delacour,  who  accepted  it 
with  flushed  face  and  eager  eyes,  and  at  once 
began  to  turn  its  pages  over.     At  the  first  touch 
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of  it,  and  the  first  glance  at  the  closely  typed 
pages,  her  heart  beat  with  a  triumph  so  vivid  as 
to  be  almost  painful.  She  was  going  to  play  a  real 
character  at  last,  and  in  London  ! 

She  stood  under  the  gaslight  turning  the  pages 
over,  looking,  as  Francis  thought,  astonishingly 
pretty  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  when 
suddenly  her  whole  expression  chilled.  She 
dropped  the  part  in  both  hands  before  her,  and 
looked  at  the  acting  manager  with  a  face  of  panting 
dismay,  as  if  she  were  actually  about  to  cry. 

*'  Hallo  !  "  cried  Francis.  "  What's  the  matter 
with  rou,  miss?" 

"Oh,"  she  said  despairingly.  "I  know  this; 
this  isn't  anything." 

"  I  don't  think  you  do  know  it,"  Francis 
answered. 
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"  Don't  1  ?  "  said  Esther  sullenly.  "  I  bet  you 
what  you  like  I  do.  You  hear  me  now.  You  give 
me  a  cue  anywhere." 

She  thrust  the  part  into  his  hands  and  stood 
defiantly  waiting.  Francis,  with  a  surprised  and 
uncertain  look,  read  at  haphazard  :  "  '  Take  care 
of  the  crockery  ware  '  ". 

"  '  That's  your  business,  Mr.  Jamieson,'  "  returned 
Esther.  "'I'm  not  the  butler  here.'  Oh!"  she 
cried,  "  I  know  the  whole  thing  backwards.  It's 
Mark  Stanley's.     '  The  Little  Widow.' " 

"  That's  odd,"  said  Francis,  half  to  himself. 
"  He  said  it  had  never  been  produced  anywhere." 

"  It  hasn't  been  produced,"  said  Esther. 

"  Then  how  do  you  come  to  know  about  it  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Stanley  brought  me  up,"  she  answered. 
"  He  used  to  talk  about  '  The    Little  Widow '  all 
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day  long.  He  read  every  line  of  it  to  me  and  Jing. 
We  used  to  rehearse  it  for  him  at  home  to  see 
what  it  would  look  like,  but  Jing  always  played  this 
part,  and  I  played  the  Little  Widow." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Francis,  with  a  comic  sidelong  look 
at  her,  "  you  played  the  Little  Widow,  did  you  ?  I 
suppose  you'd  like  to  play  the  Little  Widow  here  ?  " 

Esther,  sensitive  to  the  tone  of  banter,  returned 
no  verbal  answer.  The  expression  of  her  face 
and  the  pettish  movement  of  her  little  figure  were 
eloquent  enough. 

"  The  pig  was  killed,"  said  Francis,  "because  he 
had  too  much  cheek.  Now^,  you  run  away.  Miss 
What's-your-name,  and  be  jolly  glad  that  you've 
got  a  part  that's  far  above  your  merits,  and  some- 
body who  knows  the  business  to  coach  you  in  it." 

Esther  rolled   the  type-written  pages   spitefully, 
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and  walked  from  the  room  scarlet  under  this 
reproof.  She  had  been  ten  weeks  away  from 
home,  and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  had  met 
with  little  else  than  flattery  and  an  obsequious 
obedience.  She  was  extraordinarily  swift  to 
receive  new  impressions  and  to  take  new  colours, 
so  that  when  a  thing  had  lasted  for  ten  weeks  it 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  going  on  for  ever.  She 
walked  to  the  stage  door,  her  little  feet  tapping 
indignation  all  the  way,  her  hands  and  teeth 
clenched  in  wrath  against  Francis  for  his  rudeness. 
That  good  creature,  Mrs.  Jordan,  awaited  her  in 
the  stage  door  keeper's  lodge,  and  noting  her 
angry  face  led  the  way  in  silence  to  the  neat  and 
unpretentious  little  brougham  which  stood  waiting 
outside.  Mrs.  Jordan  had  already  learned  to 
respect  her  young  charge's   temper.     Esther   had 
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quite  forgotten  her  first  disgust  for  this  excellent 
lady,  and  fed  willingly  and  even  greedily  on  the 
gross  mounds  of  flattery  she  laid  before  her;  but 
she  had  not  been  long  in  finding  that  she  had  the 
power  to  frighten  her  protectress.  Mrs.  Jordan 
blessed  her  stars  daily  for  the  chance  which  had 
thrown  Esther  in  her  way,  and  had  enabled  her 
to  exchange  her  squalid  apartments  in  Long  Acre 
for  the  sweet  seclusion  of  Limesborough  Gardens, 
and  the  contents  of  the  little  flat  bottle  for  a  cellar 
which  held  an  unfailing  supply  of  the  choicest 
liqueurs  and  wines.  The  flat  bottle  had  oftentimes 
brought  comfort,  but  there  is  a  difference  between 
comfort  and  downright  luxury  ;  and  Mrs.  Jordan 
was  the  woman  to  appreciate  it.  She  waited  in 
silence  for  Esther  to  expose  her  grievance,  or  to 
cheer  up  without  speaking  of  it,  ready  to  fit  herself 
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with  instant  suppleness  to  any  mood  her  companion 
might  assume,  and  cautiously  screening  her  face  by 
the  light  of  an  occasional  gas  lamp.  Esther  said 
nothing  until  home  was  reached,  but  one  foot  kept 
up  a  rigid  tattoo  on  the  floor  of  the  brougham,  so 
marked  and  angry  that  even  the  thick  and  fleecy 
rug  failed  altogether  to  deaden  its  note.  When 
the  house  was  reached  the  girl  flung  out  of  the 
carnage,  walked  singly  along  the  hall  and  up  the 
stairs,  and  banged  the  door  of  her  boudoir  behind 
her  so  noisily  that  the  sound  echoed  through  the 
house  like  a  small  clap  of  thunder.  The  albino 
page  boy  closed  the  outer  door  decorously,  and 
withdrew  towards  his  own  quarters.  Mrs.  Jordan 
arrested  him. 


"  'As  'is  grace  been  'ere  this  evenin'  ? 
"  No,  mum." 
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**  Is  he  expected  ?  " 

"  I  can't  tell,  mum." 

"  Ah,  well,  you  can  tell  your  mother  I'll  have 
my  bit  of  supper  downstairs  with  'er  this  evening. 
I'll  go  and  take  my  bonnet  off,  and  I'll  be  down  in 
a  minute." 

"  Very  good,  mum,"  said  the  page  boy,  standing 
immovable  for  further  orders  until  she  went  away. 
The  good  lady  mounted  the  stairs  and  ventured 
a  feeble  tap  at  Esther's  door.  She  received  no 
answer,  but  could  hear  the  inmate  of  the  room 
marching  up  and  down  like  a  little  caged  tigress. 
At  each  extremity  of  the  room  she  turned  with  a 
swirl  of  rustling  skirts,  and  it  was  only  after  a 
minute's  pause  that  her  chaperon  found  courage 
to  open  the  door.  She  thrust  her  head  in  with  an 
ingratiatory   smile,    and    found    some    trouble    in 
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maintaining  that  expression  in  view  of  Esther's 
look. 

''  Is  there  anything  you'd  like  me  to  do  for 
you,  dearie  ?  "  she  inquired  in  her  oiliest  manner. 

"  No,"  said  Esther  shortly,  without  pausing  in 
her  walk. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  Fairy  dear  ?  Isn't  there 
anything  as  I  can  bring  you  ?  " 

Esther,  for  sole  answer,  launched  the  paper- 
bound  part  at  Mrs.  Jordan's  head  so  vindictively 
and  with  so  clear  an  accuracy  that  it  knocked  the 
good  woman's  bonnet  off,  and  at  this  the  young 
lady  had  a  sudden  access  of  laughter,  which  turned 
as  suddenly  to  tears.  There  was  a  fine  bout  of 
hysteria  after  this,  with  cutting  of  stay  laces,  clap- 
ping of  hands,  and  burning  of  feathers.  The  house 
reeked    with    pungent   smoke,  and    his   grace  the 
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Duke  of  Belisle,  arriving  by  the  time  the  storm  was 

over,  withdrew   swiftly  to   his  own  carriage.     The 

albino  family  had   prepared   an  excellent  supper ; 

and  Esther,  in  company  with  Mrs.  Jordan  and  the 

servant,  sat  down  to  it  in  the  kitchen  in  a  state  of 

mild  deshabille.     She  had  volubly  exposed  all  her 

injuries  before  the  meal  was  over,  and  found  Mrs. 

Jordan    sycophantic   enough    even    to   satisfy   her 

exigent    fancy.     The    excellent    servitors   of    the 

household  said  nothing,  and  displayed  no  emotion 

of  any  sort.     They  ate  and   drank  in  a  perfectly 

decorous    and     respectable    fashion,    and     Esther's 

most   familiar   actions  failed    to    draw   them  from 

the    accurate    semblance    of    respect    with    which 

they  treated  her. 

"  You  send  a  wire  to  old  Bel.  in  the  morning," 

said  Esther,  addressing  the  housekeeper,  "  and  say 
VOL.   II.  9 
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I  want  to  see  him.     He's  got  to  put  this  straight 
for  me,  and  I'll  see  he  does  it." 

"  Very  well,  miss,"  said  the  housekeeper :  and  all 
the  upper  windows  of  the  house  having  been 
thrown  open  for  the  last  hour  or  two  to  free 
the  place  of  the  smell  of  burned  feathers.  Miss 
Delacour  retired  to  rest,  flushed  with  the  anticipa- 
tion of  victory. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Whilst  the  alterations  were  in  progress  at  the 
Sheridan,  Francis  continued  to  borrow  the  stage 
of  the  FrivoHty  for  rehearsal.  Miss  Delacoiir 
presented  herself  there  daily,  and  displayed  an 
infinite  variety  of  temper,  of  which  the  stage- 
manager  took  no  more  notice  than  if  she  had 
been  in  another  hemisphere.  The  lady  selected 
to  play  the  title  role  had  once  been  fresh  and 
pretty,  perhaps  nearly  as  pretty  as  Esther  herself; 
but  that  had  been  a  long  time  ago.  Deep  crow's 
feet    had    invaded    the    corners    of    her   eyes,    her 

cheek    had    lost    its    natural    (and    had    taken    an 
(131) 
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artificial)  bloom,  and  the  gold  of  her  hair  was 
obviously  less  due  to  nature  than  to  somebody's 
auricaneous  hair-dye.  The  poor  lady,  in  point  of 
fact,  was  five  and  forty,  and  looked  every  year  of 
her  age,  except  behind  the  footlights,  where  she  con- 
tinued somehow  to  expunge  the  facial  record  of 
some  score  of  winters.  She  was  tart  with  Esther, 
partly  because  she  thought  the  girl  had  been  un- 
duly promoted,  and  partly  because,  in  the  scenes 
they  played  together,  Esther's  genuine  youth  and 
beauty  seemed  likely  to  eclipse  her  faded  imitation 
both  of  one  and  the  other.  Now  and  again  at 
rehearsal.  Miss  Delacour  provoked  herself  to  the 
display  of  a  spark  of  vivacity  for  the  sake  of 
showing  the  elder  that  if  she  chose  to  do  it 
she  could  act  her  down  ;  but  on  the  whole  she 
did  her  work  in  a    very  perfunctory  fashion,  and 
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more  than  once  came  into  collision  with  Francis, 
whom  she  found  as  impassive  as  a  brick  wall. 

"  Not  a  bit  like  it !  "  Francis  would  say.  "  Take 
that  speech  again." 

Esther  would  obey,  with  a  sullen  defiance  in 
every  tone  and  every  feature  of  her  face. 

"  Worse  than  ever,"  was  Francis'  verdict.  "  Try 
back.  You  know  perfectly  well  what's  wanted, 
Miss  Delacour,  and  you  must  do  it.     Try  back." 

Once  more  Esther  would  obey,  taking  care  to 
render  no  obedience.  Then  Francis  would  take 
her  part  from  her,  assume  her  place,  and  walk 
through  the  business,  with  a  grotesque  assumption 
of  all  the  calineries  and  cajoleries  the  scene  was 
intended  to  express. 

"  That's  how  I  want  it !  " 

At  the  fourth  or  fifth  lesson  Miss  Delacour,  out 
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of  sheer  weariness  of  the  contest,  would  give  him 
something  Hke  what  he  wished  for,  and  possibly 
would  flash  into  some  convincing  bit  of  comedy, 
which  showed  how  well  she  could  have  played 
the  whole  scene  if  she  had  been  disposed  to 
do  it. 

The  rehearsals  had  been  in  progress  for  a  week 
when  the  inevitable  storm  came.  The  stage  was 
all  bare  save  for  stacks  of  dusty  scenery  piled 
against  the  walls.  A  dozen  gas  jets  flared 
dimly  in  the  obscured  daylight  from  a  T  piece  in 
front  of  the  footlights,  and  left  the  proscenium 
corners  of  the  stage  in  shadow.  The  Little  Widow 
had  seen  off  her  lover,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of 
her  maid.  No  maid  appeared ;  and  the  call-boy 
ran  hither  and  thither,  shouting  "  Miss  Delacour !  " 
Francis,   with   the  first   act  of  the    manuscript   in 
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hand,  tapped  a  foot  impatiently  on  the  stage  and 
joined  his  voice  to  the  call-boy's. 

"  Miss  Delacour  !  Don't  keep  us  waiting  all  day 
long.     Miss  Delacour  !    Where  are  you  ?  " 

"  Here  is  Miss  Delacour,"  said  the  leading  lady, 
pointing  with  one  hand  with  a  vivid  gesture  to 
the  prompt  corner. 

Francis  walked  hurriedly  to  the  place  indicated  ; 
and  there,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Miss  Delacour  sat 
on  a  roll  of  carpet,  with  her  part  twisted  into  a 
spiral  in  her  gloved  hands,  and  both  little  feet 
sounding  an  angry  tattoo  on  the  boards. 

"  Now  then  ! "  said  Francis,  "  what's  all  this 
about  ?    Come  along." 

"  Shan't,"  snapped  Esther.  "  Get  somebody  else 
to  play  the  part.  I  won't."  She  rose,  and  dashed 
the  manuscript  upon  the  ground. 
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"  All  right,"  said  the  manager ;  "  that's  the  first 
satisfactory  thing  you've  done  yet,  young  woman. 
Miss  Carlton,  you'll  just  walk  through  this  scene 
with  Miss  Methven.  You're  a  pretty  quick 
study,  and  you'll  have  it  pretty  well  right  by 
morning." 

The  young  lady  thus  summoned  approached, 
took  the  part  from  the  manager's  outstretched 
hand,  and  joining  the  representative  of  the  Little 
Widow  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  at  once  began 
her  business.  Francis  resumed  his  old  position 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  the  indignant 
young  lady  in  the  corner  was  left  to  digest  her 
own  reflections.  They  were  apparently  difficult 
of  digestion,  for  when  she  had  choked  in  silence 
for  a  minute  or  two  she  walked  to  Francis,  and 
addressed  him  with  her  little  white  teeth  clenched 
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together,  and  her  little  gloved  fingers  holding  her 
palms  with  the  grip  of  a  vice. 

"  Do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Francis,"  she  began, 
monstrous  fine-ladylike  and  mincing  in  her  voice, 
"that  any  lady  who  is  worth  her  salt  will  play 
second  fiddle  to  an  old  frump  like  that  ?" 

"  Don't  cross  there.  Miss  Carlton,"  said  the  im- 
movable Francis.  "You're  too  early.  Don't  move 
until  'ten  thousand  a  year'.  Then  come  down 
Right,  to  the  table,  and  take  up  the  work-basket." 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  honour,  sir,"  said  Esther, 
"  to  notice  that  I'm  speaking  to  you  ? " 

"  Now  the  cross,"  said  Francis,  moving  his 
head  a  little  to  watch  the  scene,  but  otherwise 
taking  no  notice  of  Esther's  presence.  "  No,  no, 
don't  come  down  in  front  of  the  table.  Get  behind 
it.     Don't    show    your   back    to    the    house.     You 
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give  a  knowing  smile  there,  that  ought  to  be  par- 
ticularly  " 

He  had  no  time  to  finish  his  sentence,  for  Miss 
Delacour  dashed  the  manuscript  he  held  from  his 
hands  to  the  stage. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  talk  to  me  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a 
white  heat  of  rage. 

"  Ye — es,"  he  answered,  drawling  at  the  word. 
"  I  mean  to  talk  to  you,  and  I'd  better  talk  at  once. 
You've  thrown  up  your  part,  and  your  engagement 
with  it.     Having  done  that,  you  can  go." 

"  Suppose  I  won't  go?  "  she  demanded. 

"  In  that  case,"  he  answered,  with  a  weary  want 
of  interest,  which  impressed  her  a  thousand  times 
more  than  any  noise  or  bluster  could  have  done, 
"you'll  be  made  to  go." 

"  Shall  I  ?  "  cried  Esther. 
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"Jones!"  said  Francis,  "  Calcott !  just  come 
here  a  minute."  Two  shirt-sleeved  men  who  were 
at  work  at  the  back  of  the  stage  advanced  at  his 
call ;  and  Miss  Delacour,  recognising  thus  late  the 
strong  arm  of  authority,  withdrew,  drawing  her 
figure  to  its  full  height  and  gathering  her  skirts 
aside  with  a  shuddering  exclamation  of  contemp- 
tuous disgust  as  she  passed  the  Little  Widow. 
That  lady  sublimely  murmured  "^  Toad ! "  and 
Esther  had  cleared  half  a  dozen  yards  before  the 
divan's  retort  of  "  Hag !  "  occurred  to  her.  She 
felt  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  address  that 
Parthian  shot  with  dignity  ;  and  so  running  wildly 
up  the  stone  steps  which  led  to  the  street,  she 
plunged  into  the  waiting  brougham  and  gave  the 
word  for  home. 

Mrs.  Jordan    had  an   excellent  lunch  prepared, 
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and  was  ready  to  lend  a  sympathetic  ear  to  any 
story  her  charge  might  bring  to  her.  She  had  the 
profoundest  scorn  for  Miss  Methven,  and  was 
prepared  to  relate  a  hundred  details  of  that  lady's 
career  which  were  one  and  all  to  her  discredit ; 
and  she  backed  Esther  with  so  much  spirit  and 
vivacity  that  in  a  while  the  young  lady  was  able 
to  sit  down  to  the  meal  with  some  appetite,  and 
after  a  glass  or  two  of  champagne  quite  smoothed 
her  ruffled  feathers  altogether. 

His  grace  of  Belisle  looked  in  that  afternoon, 
and  found  his  young  protegee  in  high  spirits. 
She  was  a  little  afraid  of  telling  him  what  had 
happened,  but  his  first  question  forced  her 
hard. 

"  And  how  is  the  new  part  going  ? "  he  asked,  as 
he  seated  himself. 
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"  I've  thrown  it  up,"  she  answered,  with  the  utmost 
air  of  indifference  she  could  assume. 

"  Oh ! "  said  his  grace,  letting  fall  his  eye-glass 
and  re-adjusting  it,  "  you've  thrown  it  up,  have  you  ? 
And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  now  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Esther  carelessly.  She 
had  been  a  little  frightened  by  the  duke  at  first, 
but  she  had  ended  by  growing  used  to  him,  and  in 
a  week  had  been  on  terms  of  easy  familiarity,  as 
she  was  with  everybody  whom  she  knew  for  so  long, 
or  so  short,  a  space  of  time. 

At  first  the  idea  that  he  was  a  duke  had  been 
oppressive;  but,  after  all,  a  duke  turned  out  to  be  no 
more  than  a  very  tired  and  blase  old  gentleman,  to 
whom  it  was  something  of  a  trouble  to  mount  a 
single  flight  of  stairs,  who  said  things  which  she 
could  not  understand,  and  who  seemed  in  a  quiet 
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way  a  good  deal  amused  at  himself  for  saying  them, 
who  pinched  her  cheek  sometimes  in  a  fatherly 
fashion,  and  who  for  some  reason  or  other  gave  her 
pretty  nearly  everything  she  asked  for. 

She  knew  that  he  admired  her,  and  when  once 
she  had  grown  used  to  him  she  displayed  all  her 
little  airs  and  graces  before  him  with  the  vanity  of 
a  peacock.  On  the  whole  he  bored  her  a  little,  and 
except  when  she  could  think  of  something  to  beg 
from  him  she  took  little  pains  to  disguise  the  fact. 

The  elderly  gentleman  found  a  pleasure  even  in 
her  insubordination  and  indifference.  He  looked 
on  her  pretty  much  as  he  might  have  looked  at  a 
pet  monkey  or  a  kitten,  or  anything  else  mischievous 
and  irresponsible. 

"  And  I  suppose,"  said  his  grace,  "  that  you  don't 
greatly  care  ?  " 
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"  I'm  sure  I  don't,"  she  answered.  "  I  shall  find 
something  to  do,  right  enough ;  and  if  I  don't,  I 
can  always  go  back  to  Mark." 

Within  her  own  limits  she  was  very  keen  in  ob- 
servation, and  she  had  already  had  occasion  to 
notice  that  the  mention  of  Mark's  name  was  not 
pleasant  to  her  aged  protector.  But  her  experience 
was  limited  as  yet,  and  she  had  used  Mark  once  or 
twice  too  often  when  she  had  desired  to  emphasise 
her  own  independence. 

"  Yes,"  returned  his  grace,  quite  calmly,  "  I  sup- 
pose that  is  true.  Mark  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  back  again." 

He  knew  all  about  the  Broom  household  and 
Jing  and  Juniper  and  Herr  von  Nadli,  and  was 
familiar  with  all  the  history  of  Mr.  Bonnington 
Wilstrop's   wickedness    in    his   dealings   with   the 
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young  aspirant  to  dramatic  honours.  He  was 
accustomed  to  sit  with  a  dry  smile  on  his  fine 
Mephistophelian  face,  and  watch  Esther's  imitations 
of  the  various  people  with  whom  she  had  been 
familiar  in  her  brief  experience. 

Old  Broom,  a  good  actor  of  a  fast  vanishing 
school,  had  mannerisms  so  pronounced  that  he 
was  known  by  them  as  by  a  trade-mark  throughout 
the  whole  profession.  Not  a  travelling  company 
but  had  at  least  one  member  who  could  mimic 
his  peculiarities  with  more  or  less  success.  Esther 
was  ridiculously  lifelike  ;  and  though  the  duke  had 
never  heard  of  Mr.  Broom  until  within  the  last 
week  or  two,  he  knew  him  so  well  that  he  could 
have  recognised  him  in  the  street.  He  was  familiar 
with  the  Herr  von,  and  with  Juniper  ;  but  Mark's 
outward    characteristics    being    less    salient    than 
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theirs,  he  knew  nothing  of  him  except,  dimly,  that 
he  was  a  newspaper  hack  in  the  provinces. 

"  Mark's  a  dramatic  author  now,"  said  Esther, 
noticing  his  grace's  tone.  "  It  was  his  piece  I  was 
going  to  play  in." 

"  Ah,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  "  in  that  case,  he'll 
be  ever  so  much  better  able  to  help  you.  I'm  told 
that  dramatic  authors  make  a  good  deal  of  money 
sometimes." 

"  Mark  says,"  returned  Esther,  "  that  Bonnington 
Wilstrop  made  a  thousand  pounds  out  of  him." 

"  So  much  ! "  said  the  duke,  lifting  his  darkened 
eyebrows  and  showing  the  tips  of  his  white  teeth 
in  a  little  smile.  "  You  will  be  able  to  fall  back  on 
Mark  with  a  clear  conscience." 

Esther  looked  at  him  doubtfully,  and  was  already 
half  disposed  to  cry. 

VOL.    II.  10 
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"  I'm  not  going  to  be  a  burden  on  my  friends. 
I  can  find  something  else  to  do  quite  easily.  I'm 
a  great  deal  too  pretty  to  be  out  of  an  engage- 
ment long." 

"  That  is  perfectly  true,"  said  his  grace,  still 
smiling  ;  •'  but  why  did  you  throw  up  the  part  in 
your  old  friend's  piece  ?  I  should  have  thought 
you  would  have  been  glad  to  play  in  it." 

"So  I  should,"  said  Esther,  "if  they'd  given  me 
the  proper  part.  Mark  calls  the  play  '  The  Little 
Widow'.  The  Little  Widow  ought  to  be  about 
nineteen,  and  as  pretty — as  pretty  as — well,  as 
she  can  be  ;  and  they've  got  that  Miss  Methven  to 
play  it — an  old  cat  that's  fifty  if  she's  a  day. 
Why,  she's  got  a  son  that  high,  with  a  moustache, 
that  might  be  in  the  Guards.  She's  got  a  figure 
like  a  maiding-tub. 
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"  Like  what  sort  of  a  tub?"  his  grace  inquired, 
with  a  sparkHng  air  of  interest. 

"A  maiding-tub — a  dolly-tub,"  Esther  explained. 
"  The  thing  you  dolly  the  clothes  in  when  you 
wash." 

"  I  am  enlightened,"  said  the  duke.  "  Complete 
your  inventory  of  the  lady's  charms." 

Esther  obeyed  this  request  without  understand- 
ing it.  She  was  full  of  her  theme ;  and  hatred,  as 
is  always  the  case  with  her  sex,  lent  her  eloquence. 

"  I'd  give  the  world  to  know,"  she  flamed  on, 
"  how  that  old  thing  gets  into  her  dresses.  If 
she  doesn't  have  to  lace  herself  by  machinery  it's 
a  pity.  And  she  wears  high-heeled  shoes  to  make 
her  feet  look  small.  And  she  goes  mincing  about 
the  stage  like  this.  And  she's  got  a  cracked  old 
voice,   and  wrinkles  all   round  her   eyes  that  you 
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could  dig  her  grave  in.  And  her  teeth  ain't  real, 
nor  her  hair." 

"  And  Miss  Methven,"  said  his  grace,  "  is  to  play 
the  Little  Widow,  is  she  ?  Do  you  know,  my  dear 
Miss  Delacour,"  he  always  smiled  when  he 
addressed  Esther  by  that  name,  "  I  remember 
Miss  Methven  when  she  was  as  pretty  as  you 
are?" 

"  Then,"  said  Esther,  "  you're  a  jolly  lot  older 
than  I  took  you  for." 

At   this  the  duke  laughed  outright.     He  found 

f 

her    more    espiegle    and    delightful    when    she    was 

at  once  insolent  and  vulgar  than  at  any  other 
moment. 

"  I  am  old,  my  dear,"  he  returned  ;  "  a  monu- 
ment of  age." 

"You  just  think,"   cried   Esther;    "  they'v^e  got 
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me  in  the  theatre  and  they  let  that  old  hag  play 
the  part.  I  asked  Francis  this  morning  if  he 
fancied  I  was  going  to  play  second  fiddle  to  an  old 
frump  like  that.  I  know  the  piece  backward.  I 
used  to  rehearse  it  with  Mark  and  Jing,  and  I 
always  rehearsed  for  the  Little  Widow."  She 
paused  for  a  minute,  her  face  sparkling  with  mis- 
chievous lightness.  "You  just  wait  half  a  jiffy, 
and  I'll  show  you  something." 

"How  long  will  it  take  me  to  wait  half  a  jiffy?" 
asked  the  old  gentleman. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  Miss  Delacour  responded, 
"  but  half  a  jiffy."  With  that,  she  dashed  from  the 
room,  and  summoned  Mrs.  Jordan  shrilly  from  the 
top  of  the  stairs.  Next  she  whisked  into  her  bed- 
room, whence  there  came  a  nt)ise  of  eagerly 
opened  drawers  and  doors.     The  duke  leaned  back 
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on  the  lounge  he  had  chosen,  and  summoned  his 
soul  to  patience.  The  first  five  minutes  went  by 
smoothly  enough.  The  second  lagged  considerably, 
and  each  individual  minute  of  the  third  dragged  its 
slow  length  along  as  if  it  would  never  finish.  At 
last  the  door  which  led  from  the  boudoir  to  the  bed- 
room opened  quite  silently,  and  Esther  crossed  the 
threshold,  as  yet  unseen.  The  duke  was  fidgeting, 
and  looked  with  an  air  of  impatience  at  his  watch. 

"  Your  grace,"  said  a  tremulous  little  voice  behind 
him.  He  wheeled  round  and  stared,  stock  still. 
''  This  is  the  Little  Widow,  may  it  please  you." 

Since  her  advent  in  Limesborough  Gardens  Mrs. 
Jordan  had  become  a  little  coquettish  in  her  attire, 
and  was  especially  particular  about  her  widow's  caps. 
Esther  had  borrowed  one  of  these,  and  a  black 
dress  which  fitted  her  to  a  miracle.     She  had  ar- 
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ranged  a  little  soft  white  lace  at  her  throat  and 
wrists,  and  had  brushed  the  rebellious  red  gold  of 
her  hair  into  a  disorderly  coquettish  pretence  at 
order.  Her  face  expressed  a  demure  complacency; 
but  in  the  tail  of  her  eye  there  gleamed  a  spirit  of 
fun  and  devilry  which  made  the  whole  countenance 
irresistibly  piquant  and  mirth-provoking.  The  duke 
clapped  his  hands  and  sang  out  "  Bravo !  "  in  a 
fuller  chested  note  than  he  had  used  for  many  a 
day. 

"  By  Jove,  that's  ravishing !  Come  here,  you 
little  baggage,  and  let  me  have  a  look  at  you." 

She  advanced,  and  he  walked  round  about  her, 
inspecting  her  with  a  look  of  relishing  approval. 
The  muscles  above  and  below  the  elderly  gentle- 
man's eyes  were  a  little  lax  and  tired,  so  that  he 
was  no  longer  able  to  retain  his  eye-glass  in  posi- 
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tion  when  he  smiled.  He  held  it  between  thumb 
and  finger  therefore  as  he  inspected,  his  face  a  mask 
of  radiant  wrinkles.  He  smiled  so  broadly  that  the 
gold  wire  showed  in  his  white  teeth,  but  recollecting 
himself  in  time  composed  his  features  a  little  be- 
fore facing  Esther's  glance. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "that's  capital!"  He  set  his 
forefinger  under  the  demure  little  chin,  and  Esther's 
lowered  eyes  rose  slowly  with  an  assumption  of 
shyness  until  her  glance  just  reached  his  own. 
Then,  with  a  dazzling  audacity,  all  made  of  inno- 
cent fun  and  of  the  very  devil  of  mischief,  she 
winked  at  him,  and  skipping  back  from  the  extreme 
tip  of  the  toes  of  one  foot  to  the  extreme  tip  of 
the  toes  of  the  other,  settled  with  crossed  hands 
in  a  stately  curtsy,  and  slowly  rose  to  her  own 
modest  height  again. 
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"  And  that,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden  air  of 
commonplace,  "  that's  the  Little  Widow." 

"  And  upon  my  word,"  exclaimed  his  grace, 
"  a  very  remarkably  attractive  little  person." 

"  That  old  Methven  wretch  won't  look  like  that, 
will  she?"  asked  Esther,  wrinkling  her  pretty 
nose  in  disdain. 

"  Well,  no,"  his  grace  assented.  "  Methven 
won't  look  much  like  that." 

"  I  ought  to  play  the  part,"  declared  Esther. 
"  Look  here.  Lll  give  you  a  bit  of  it.  You  sit 
down  there,  and  see  how  I  can  do  it.  Now  I've 
got  to  be  the  Little  Widow,  and  an  Irish  maid, 
and  the  family  solicitor,  and  a  snuffy  old  char- 
woman. Old  Brown  was  to  have  played  the  family 
solicitor.  You  know  him  already.  You  haven't 
seen  the  maid,  but  she  u.sed  to  live  next  door." 
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She  plunged  with  an  astonishing  vivacity  into 
the  representation  of  the  scene.  The  family 
solicitor  was  cross-examining  the  servants  in  the 
presence  of  their  mistress.  The  charwoman  was 
Mrs.  Jordan  to  the  life.  The  Irish  maid  was 
solidly  stupid,  with  a  wonderful  Cork  accent ; 
the  widow  was  demure,  with  flashes  of  fun  ;  and 
the  old  solicitor  was  simply  and  good-naturedly 
pompous,  and  had  an  oily  flavour  in  his  mouth. 
The  scene  was  written  in  a  rare  spirit  of  broad 
comedy,  and  the  duke  sat  in  quiet  laughter  from 
its  beginning  to  its  end  ;  and  now  and  then,  to 
signify  express  approval,  made  a  noiseless  motion 
of  clapping  hands. 

"There,"  said  Esther,  at  the  finish.  "Isn't  that 
as  good  as  any  of  'em  ?  " 

"Excellent!"  cried    the  old    gentleman,     "Ex- 
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cellent  indeed.  But  really  your  best  assumption 
is  that  of  the  servant  girl !  " 

"She  hasn't  got  forty  lines  in  the  piece," 
Esther  declared  indignantly.  "  And  besides  that, 
do  you  think  I  am  going  to  play  a  part  like  that, 
with  a  smut  at  the  end  of  my  nose  ?  " 

"Well,  no,"  said  his  grace.  "But  is  the  sm.ut 
an  essential?  " 

"  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Esther.  "  Whoever  saw 
an  Irish  servant  girl  without  it  ?  I  shall  play  the 
Little  Widow  if  I  play  anything.  You'd  think 
they  wanted  to  wreck  the  piece  the  way  they're 
casting  it." 

"  It's  an  unfortunate  thing,"  said  his  grace,  "that 
the  experience  which  ripens  art  should  be  fatal  to 
youth  and  beauty.  When  you  know  enough  to 
play  a  pretty  woman  you'll  have  ceased  to  be  one," 
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"That's  rot,"  returned  Esther;  and  at  this  retort 
her  elderly  admirer  laughed  with  great  heartiness. 
"  I  can  play  the  part  a  great  deal  better  than  that 
old  wretch,  and  what's  more  I  can  look  it." 

"My  dear,"  said  the  duke,  "you  must  behave 
like  a  good  child.  I  can  make  your  peace  with 
Glynne,  and  you  must  go  back  to-morrow  and 
take  up  your  rehearsal." 

"  Shan't !  "  said  Esther,  shaking  herself  from  side 
to  side,  in  a  babyish  way  which  gave  her  petu- 
lance a  sort  of  prettiness. 

"  Oh,  but  you  must !  "  said  his  grace. 

"  And  have  that  beast  crowing  over  me  ?  "  flashed 
Esther.  "  Not  if  I  know  it.  Look  here  !  "  she  con- 
tinued, changing  her  manner  with  lightning  rapidity, 
and  becoming  ludicrously  suave  and  confidential. 
"You  can  do  anything  with  Glynne,  now,  can't  you?" 
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"Well,  no,"  returned  his  grace,  elevating  his 
eyebrows.     "  I  can't  do  'anything'  with  Glynne." 

"Oh  yes,  you  can!"  she  retorted,  and  seated 
herself  beside  him  smiling.  "  You're  the  Duke  of 
Belisle,  and  you've  got  more  money  than  almost 
anybody  else  in  the  world  !  " 

"  Oho  ! "  said  the  duke,  with  a  curious  look  at  her 
from  under  his  heavy  and  pendulous  eyelids. 

"  You  can  make  almost  anybody  do  almost  any- 
thing," Esther  continued,  arranging  his  scarf  with 
little  pats  and  twitches,  and  leaning  back  with 
sidelong  head  to  survey  the  result.  "  If  you  like  to 
go  to  Mr.  Glynne  and  tell  him  that  Mr.  Francis  has 
been  abominably  rude  to  me " 

"  My  dear  !  "  returned  his  grace.  "  I  am  a  very 
foolish  old  gentleman,  but  there  is  a  limit  to  my 
folly.      I   never  make  mischief      If  you  have  any 
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complaint  to  make  about  Mr.  Francis,  you  must 
make  it  yourself  in  the  proper  quarter." 

His  manner  was  mild,  and  perfectly  good- 
tempered  ;  but  Esther  felt  that  it  was  decisive,  and 
saw  that  she  had  gone  on  the  wrong  tack. 

"  I  don't  want  to  make  mischief,"  she  said 
hastily.  "  But  he  has  made,  all  the  same.  Never 
mind  that.  I  want  to  talk  about  the  Little 
Widow.  If  you  liked  to  go  to  Mr.  Glynne  and 
tell  him  that  I  was  to  play  the  part,  of  course  he'd 
let  me  do  it."  She  had  completed  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  grace's  scarf,  and  was  now  engaged, 
in  apparent  absent-mindedness,  on  the  ducal 
whiskers.  She  had  tried  all  these  little  airs  and 
graces  on  old  Brown,  and  had  been  accustomed 
to  see  him  soften  at  his  sternest  under  her 
cajoleries.      The   Duke  of  Belisle  showed  no  dis- 
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approval  of  her  infringement  on  his  dignity,  and 
she  mounted  from  his  whiskers  to  his  hair,  which 
she  arranged  fantastically  with  an  admirable  look 
of  childish  preoccupation. 

"  My  dear  child,  you  can't  play  the  part,"  the 
old  gentleman  answered. 

"  Oh,  but  I  can,  though,"  she  said  reflectively. 
"You  see  the  author's  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I've 
rehearsed  the  piece  at  home  over  and  over  and 
over  again.  I  know  exactly  what  he  wants 
everywhere.  Do  let  me  play  it.  Now,  won't 
you  ? — won '  t  you  ?  " 

She  had  both  hands  buried  in  his  crisp  grey 
hair,  and  as  she  presented  her  petition  she 
stooped  down  until  her  childish,  innocent  face 
was  on  a  level  with  the  duke's  wrinkled  visage, 
and  very  close  to  it.      At  each   repetition  of  her 
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question  she  drew  a  little  nearer,  and  when  he  failed 
to  reply  to  her  she  showed  none  of  her  former  petu- 
lant impatience.  She  surveyed  the  extreme  tip  of 
his  grace's  nose  for  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
minute,  and  buttoning  up  her  little  rosebud  of  a 
mouth  reflectively  kissed  the  spot  she  had  selected. 

"  Do  let  me  play  the  part,"  she  said,  half  kneel- 
ing to  him.     "  Do,  please  !  " 

All  his  life  long  this  naughty  and  foolish  old 
gentleman  had  been  a  lover  and  victim  of  women. 
He  was  not  so  susceptible  as  he  once  had  been, 
when  it  was  "  ask  and  have  "  for  any  pair  of  rosy 
lips  or  bright,  petitioning  eyes  ;  but  he  began  to 
ask  himself  in  his  easy-going  fashion  why  the 
little  monkey  shouldn't  have  her  way. 

"  You'll  make  a  dreadful  mess  of  it,  you 
know,"     he     said,    half    yielding.       "You'll    get 
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chaffed  in  all  the  newspapers.  You'll  probably 
get  laughed  at  on  the  first  night,  and  bring  your 
friend's  comedy  to  grief." 

"  Oh  no,  I  shan't,"  Esther  answered.  "  You've 
no  idea  how  I  shall  work.  I  shall  study  and 
study  and  study,  and  I  shall  be  the  biggest  hit 
you've  ever  seen — and  then  you'll  be  proud  of 
me,  won't  you  ?     Do  let  me  have  it." 

She  put  both  arms  round  his  neck  and  laid  her 
soft  cheek  against  his  face. 

"  Do  now,  there's  a  dear  !  " 

The  Duke  of  Belisle  was  not  the  man  to  resist 
a  petition  thus  presented. 

"You'll  be  deuced  sorry  for  it,"  he  said;  "and 
so  shall  I,  and  so  will  Glynne,  and  so  will  every- 
body concerned." 

"  Oh,  you   are  a  dear ! "    cried   Esther  enthusi- 
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astically.      "  Thank  you  !      Thank  you  !      Thank 
you  !     That's  a  promise." 

"  I've  been  a  fool  all  my  days,  my  dear,"  said 
the  duke.  "  It's  absurd  to  think  of  mending  at 
my  time  of  life." 


CHAPTER  XV. 

With  Miss  Methven's  tears  of  rage  and  mortifica- 
tion this  narrative  has  nothing  to  do.  The  poor 
lady  had  been  engaged  for  the  run  of  the  piece, 
and  threatened  a  lawsuit  for  the  recovery  of  her 
salary. 

"  If  it  runs  five  thousand  nights,"  she  declared, 
weeping,  in  Glynne's  office,  "Til  be  paid  for  every 
night." 

"  All    right,   my   dear,"  the   badgered   comedian 

responded,    with    his    look    of    dead    weary    calm. 

"  It's    not    my    doing.       I've    arranged    with    the 

gentleman   who    is    behind    the    scenes,    and    your 
(163) 
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claim  will  be  satisfied  to  the  last  penny.  You'll 
come  to  treasury  every  week  just  as  if  you  were 
at  work,  and  you're  welcome  to  take  an  engage- 
ment anywhere  else  at  the  same  time.  You'll  see 
in  an  hour  or  two  that  it  isn't  a  bad  thing  for 
you." 

"  I  don't  care  about  the  money !  "  cried  the  lady. 
"  But  to  think  of  being  thrown  out  by  a  chit  like 
that !  I've  been  on  the  boards  for  five  and  thirty 
years." 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  said  Glynne  ;  "  that's  the  worst 
of  it." 

She  cast  on  him  one  glance  of  unutterable 
scorn,  and  left  the  house.  She  resented  nothing 
so  much  as  an  allusion  to  her  years  ;  and  in  this 
case  she  had  no  right  to  complain  of  it,  for  she  her- 
self had  made  it.     None  the  less  she  hated  Glynne 
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with  a  momentary  intensity  which  did  something 
to  solace  her  wounded  pride.  One  nail  drives  out 
another,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  she  was  too  angry 
to  be  sore. 

"  That  old  darling  is  going  to  give  us  a  bit  of 
trouble,  Glynne,"  said  the  w^atchful  Francis,  who,  # 
during  the  whole  stormy  interview,  had  nibbled 
at  the  tip  of  his  pen  with  an  air  of  placid 
boredom.  "  If  there's  any  chance  of  getting  the 
bird  into  the  house  on  the  first  night  she'll  find  a 
feather  or  two." 

"That's  likely  enough,"  Glynne  assented. 
''  We  must  keep  an  eye  on  her.  She's  a  bit 
passee,  but  she's  got  plenty  of  partisans,  even 
now." 

"And,"  Francis  added,  "she's  as  spiteful  as  a 
sack  of  ferrets." 
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"  My  dear  boy,"  Glynne  answered  drearily, 
"  nothing  matters  very  much,  and  you  can't  eat 
your  cake  and  have  it.  I  was  dead  certain  old 
Belisle  would  want  something  for  his  money.  I 
didn't  think  it  would  be  anything  so  rotten  stupid 
as  this — but  it  doesn't  matter." 

Francis  at  rehearsal  was  a  spectacle.  Miss 
Delacour  made  her  entree  in  triumph,  with  her 
bench  woman  behind  her.  She  was  clad  in  a 
splendid  sealskin  from  throat  to  feet.  She  was 
exquisitely  gloved  and  booted,  and  the  dainty 
little  hat  she  wore  was  a  marvel  of  Parisian  work- 
manship. 

"  All  right,"  the  stage-manager  murmured  in 
Glynne's  hearing.  "  Climb  the  greasy  pole,  my 
dear,  and  break  your  back  at  the  bottom." 

The  Methven   partisans  had  their  own  opinion, 
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but  they  kept  it  to  themselves.  They  were 
worthy  people,  but  not  too  courageous.  The 
rays  of  the  rising  star  might  be  baleful  or 
beneficent,  pretty  much  in  accordance  with  their 
own  will,  and  they  did  homage  to  the  new  planet, 
with  a  more  than  oriental  subserviency.  The 
business  of  the  stage  began,  and  Francis  lay  in 
ambush  until  the  first  entrance  of  the  Little  Widow. 

The  rehearsal  went  with  amazing  smoothness, 
and  until  that  point  was  reached  the  stage-manager, 
who  usually  wanted  everything  done  a  dozen  times 
over,  made  not  a  single  comment.  When  Miss 
Delacour  appeared  he  gave  a  feeble,  hollow  groan, 
expressive  of  despair,  resigned  from  the  beginning. 

"Try  it  again,"  he  murmured  manfully.  "Go 
back  to  *Go  where  glory  waits  you'.  Miss  Carlton, 
come  back.     Take  it  up  at  *  Go  where  glory  waits 
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you'.  Try  and  remember,  Miss  Delacour,  you're 
not  promenading  down  Bond  Street.  You're  break- 
ing in  on  a  conversation  that  interests  you.  You 
hear  your  own  name  mentioned.  Try  and  look  as 
if  you  suspected  that,  will  you  ?  " 

"  It's  the  first  time,"  said  Esther  curtly,  "  that  I 
ever  knew  that  people  were  expected  to  act  at  first 
rehearsal." 

"  You'll  learn  a  lot  of  things  for  the  first  time 
before  you're  through  with  this  business,"  said 
Francis,  with  a  despondent  moan. 

The  Little  Widow's  entrance  came  again,  and 
this  time  Miss  Delacour  came  on  eager  and  attentive 
enough.  Francis  groaned  softly,  and  suffered  the 
scene  to  proceed  for  a  minute  or  two.  Then  he 
laid  down  his  shining  silk  hat  on  the  table  before 
him  and  clutched  his  hair  with  both  his  hands.     In 
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that  attitude  he  Hstened  for  perhaps  a  minute,  ex- 
pressing a  piquant  disquietude  by  occasional  twitch- 
ings  of  the  legs. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  at  last,  "  you  might 
try  to  make  it  something  like! " 

Esther  had  reached  the  theatre  inspired  by  a 
complete  sense  of  victory,  and  this  reception  of  her 
maiden  effort  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  disconcert- 
ing. She  struggled  on,  however,  feeling  herself 
more  artificial  every  second. 

''  Let  me  explain,  my  dear,"  said  Francis,  inter- 
rupting her  in  the  middle  of  a  brilliant  little  speech, 
which  Miss  Delacour  was  declaiming  in  a  fashion 
which  she  herself  knew  to  be  oddly  unlifelike. 
"  You  haven't  come  to  bury  Caesar  this  time.  I 
don't  know  that  the  author's  opinion  counts  for 
much,  but  he  calls  it  a  comedy.     I  merely  mention 
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it,"  he  added,  "  because  I  think  he'd  hke  it  to  be 
played  his  own  way." 

"  I  know  what  the  author  wants,  Mr.  Francis," 
said  Miss  Delacour,  with  dignity.  "I've  rehearsed 
the  part  with  him  a  hundred  times,  and  I  know 
his  business  a  jolly  lot  better  than  you  do." 

"I'm  glad  of  that,"  said  Francis;  "but  I'm  trying 
to  teach  you  yours." 

Glynne  drew  him  aside  and  whispered  to  him : 
"  Give  it  a  rest,  old  man.  She's  bound  to  be  bad 
enoug-h,  but  the  best  actress  in  the  world  couldn't 
live  through  that.  She  may  be  middling  decent, 
if  you'll  help  her  ;  but  the  Lord  only  knows  what 
'she'll  be  like  if  you  spoil  her  nerve  from  the  jump." 

Francis  went  back  to  his  table  without  verbal 
response,  and  watched  the  rest  of  the  scene  with 
the     expression     of    one     accepting    irremediable 
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disaster.  He  said  nothing,  and  offered  no  gesture 
of  disapproval  ;  but  he  looked  as  if  the  end  of  the 
world  were  coming,  and  he  alone  of  all  men  saw  it. 
When  the  Little  Widow's  business  was  over  he 
brightened  visibly,  as  who  should  say,  "  Hope  still 
remains,"  and  when  she  appeared  again  he  walked 
dejectedly  from  the  stage,  resigning  everything. 
Esther  began  to  think  it  might  have  been  wiser  on 
the  whole  not  to  have  insulted  the  stage-manager, 
who  certainly  had  remarkable  powers  of  annoyance 
if  he  chose  to  use  them.  She  had  succeeded  in 
getting  her  own  way,  and  was  already  half  dis- 
posed to  regret  it.  Before  the  day's  work  was 
over,  her  disposition  was  entirely  that  way.  The 
last  scene  of  the  first  act  was  reached,  and  with  it 
came  the  first  touch  of  real  feeling  the  Little 
Widow  had  to  show.     In  her  own  heart  and  mind 
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Esther  knew  as  well  as  anybody  that  the  expres- 
sion of  that  sort  of  emotion  was  not  in  her  line. 
She  had  always  thought  the  words  and  sentiment 
of  the  speech  vapid  and  silly,  though  when  Jing 
or  Mark  himself  had  spoken  it  they  had  always 
seemed  to  find  it  affecting.  She  ran  the  words 
through  anyhow,  and  Francis  cut  her  short  with  a 
crescendo  of  despair. 

"  No  !  no  !  no  !  " 

''  I  know  very  well  what  it  ought  to  be,"  said 
Esther,  choking  between  anger  and  the  shame  of 
being  thus  exposed  in  the  first  hour  of  triumph  ; 
"  but  how  do  you  think  anybody's  going  to  act 
while  you  are  grinning  and  groaning  there  ?  " 

"  Go  on,"  said  Francis,  from  the  depths  of  a  pro- 
found dejection.  "  Do  it  how  you  like.  It  doesn't 
matter." 
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A  new-comer,  obviously  unused  to  the  house, 
had  groped  his  way  down  the  stone  steps  which 
led  to  the  stage,  and  stood  blinking  for  a  minute 
in  the  half-light,  uncertain  of  his  whereabouts  after 
the  bright  sunshine  out  of  doors.  Francis  was 
the  first  to  catch  sight  of  him,  and  walking  over 
to  him,  shook  hands. 

"We're  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  yet,"  he  said, 
"  but  we  shall  begin  to  shape  into  something  in  a 
day  or  two.  We'll  take  the  first  act  again,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  he  added,  turning  round  and  ad- 
dressing the  company. 

The  new-comer  grew  accustomed  to  the  changed 
light,  and  recognised  Esther. 

"  Oh,  that  you,  Mark  ? "  she  answered  curtly  to 
his  salutation.  ''  Things  are  going  anyhow  this 
morning.     Everybody's  in  a  bad  temper." 
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The  young  dramatic  author  scanned  his  late 
charge  in  some  amazement.  There  were  few 
people  more  ignorant  than  himself  with  respect 
to  the  attire  of  women  and  its  cost,  and  he  would 
not  have  undertaken  on  oath  to  decide  between 
sealskin  and  its  plush  imitation.  But  Esther's 
dress  looked  expensive  even  to  his  uninstructed 
fancy,  and  he  wondered  a  little  how  she  came  by 
it.  His  first  thought  was  that  she  looked  a  little 
pale,  and  that  she  might  be  denying  herself  neces- 
saries to  buy  finery.  That  would  be  rather  like 
the  child,  he  thought. 

There  are  liquids  holding  chemical  combina- 
tions in  solutions  which  will  remain  clear  for  ages 
until  the  mixture  is  agitated,  when  it  crystallises 
instantly.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  human 
emotions  ;  and  if  Esther  had  not  run  away,  Mark 
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might  have  gone  on  for  another  year  or  two 
without  discovering  that  he  was  in  love  with  her. 
The  fact  was  clear  enough  to  him  now ;  and  yet  he 
had  a  fair  understanding  of  the  girl,  and  knew  her 
better  than  ninety-nine  men  in  a  hundred  ever  get 
to  know  anybody.  He  saw  her  faults  clearly  ;  but 
to  his  mind  they  were  all  the  mere  little  trivial 
follies  of  youth,  easily  to  be  chased  away  by  years 
and  experience.  To  have  been  told  the  plain  truth 
about  her,  to  have  heard  that  she  was  a  peripatetic 
Want,  without  affection  or  sympathy  or  loyalty, 
would  simply  have  enraged  him.  And  yet  all  his 
observation  and  knowledge  of  her  pointed  to  that 
conclusion. 

"  You're  in  the  piece  ? "  he  asked,  too  occupied 
with  his  own  reflections  to  heed  her  manner  for  the 
moment.     She  nodded    with  weary  eyebrows  and 
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lowered  lids.  "That's  right,"  he  added  heartily. 
"  What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  I'm  rehearsing  the  title  part,"  said  Esther,  with 
outward  coolness  and  inward  trepidation. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  answered,  "  that's  a  chance  for 
you  !  Are  they  allowing  you  to  understudy  Miss 
Methven  already?     That's  capital !  " 

Esther  postponed  the  evil  hour  and  said  nothing. 
Mark  took  a  seat  at  Francis'  side,  and  for  the 
second  time  the  first  act  began  once  more  to  unroll 
itself.  Mark  was  a  little  excited,  for  this  was  the 
first  occasion  on  which  he  had  ever  sat  on  the 
boards  of  a  London  theatre,  and  his  own  work  was 
actually  being  prepared  before  him,  by  actors  and 
actresses  with  whose  reputation  he  had,  for  the 
most  part,  been  long  familiar.  His  own  knowledge 
of  his  excitement  kept  him  quiet  for  a  time  ;  but  by- 
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and-by,  when  he  could  command  an  air  of  common- 
place, he  spoke  to  Francis. 

"  I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong  with  Miss  Meth- 
ven.     How  is  it  she's  not  able  to  be  here  to-day  ?  " 

"  Glynne  hasn't  told  you  ? "  Francis  asked,  with 
his  quaint  sideway  look.    "  Methven's  out  of  it." 

''Out  of  it!'"  Mark  repeated.  "Not  playing? 
What's  the  matter?     Doesn't  she  like  the  part?" 

*' Liked  the  part  very  well,"  Francis  responded. 
"  Savage  as  a  tiger  at  not  being  allowed  to  play  it." 

"  But  who  can  you  get  in  her  place  ?"  Mark  asked. 

"That's  the  little  party,"  said  Francis,  nodding 
towards  Esther.  "  Between  ourselves,  Mr.  Stanley," 
pursued  the  stage-manager, "  I  think  your  play  ought 
to  have  a  better  chance.  If  my  opinion's  worth  any- 
thing it  ought  to  be  a  go.    As  it  is,  I  wouldn't  give 

a  row  of  pins  for  it." 

VOL.  II.  12 
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"But  what's  the  matter?"  cried  Mark.  "Mr. 
Glynne  guaranteed  a  first-class  cast  and  a  first- 
class  production."  Francis  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  flirted  the  leaves  of  the  MS.  book  on 
the  table  before  him.  "  What's  the  matter  ?  "  Mark 
insisted.     "  Who  plays  the  Widow  ?  " 

"  Miss  Delacour,"  said  Francis. 

"  Impossible ! "  Mark  shouted,  springing  to  his  feet. 

"  Impossible  or  not,  it's  so,"  Francis  responded. 
"  I  hope  you'll  make  a  row  about  it.  I  should,  in 
your  place.  There's  Glynne  in  the  cover  there 
talking  to  Howard.    You'd  better  go  and  see  him." 

Mark  walked  swiftly  over  to  the  lessee,  and 
shook  hands  with  him  cordially  enough. 

"  What's  this  about  the  title  role  ?  "  he  asked  at 
once. 

"  My  dear  boy,  it's  the  most  fantastical  piece  of 
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nonsense  in  the  world,"  said  Glynne.  "  I'm  sorry 
for  you,  and  I'm  sorry  for  myself,  and  I'm  sorry  for 
the  piece  ;  but  I  can't  help  it." 

"But  it's  impossible!"  said  Mark,  repeating 
himself. 

"  We  can't  talk  it  out  here,"  Glynne  responded, 
noting  that  one  or  two  of  the  bystanders  had 
turned  at  the  sound  of  Mark's  excited  voice. 
"  Come  into  my  office.  They've  been  good  enough 
to  place  a  room  at  my  disposal  here  whilst  my 
own  place  is  repairing." 

Mark  followed,  scarcely  believing  himself  awake. 

"  The  child  has  no  experience,"  he  began,  before 
the  room  was  reached.  "  She'll  make  an  actress 
one  of  these  days,  and,  unless  I'm  much  mistaken, 
a  very  fine  one  ;  but  she  could  no  more  play  that 
part  at  present  than  I  could  play  it  myself." 
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"  Quite  right,  my  boy,"  said  Glynne,  holding  the 
door  open  for  him  to  pass.  "  It's  as  silly  a  thing 
as  ever  was  done  in  a  theatre,  and  thafs  saying 
something." 

The  whole  thing  grew  to  Mark's  fancy  more  and 
more  mysterious.  Here  was  the  lessee  and  chief 
comedian  of  the  house  agreeing  with  the  stage- 
manager  that  the  appointment  was  preposterous. 
What  possible  influences  could  be  at  work  outside? 
He  was  too  astonished  as  yet  to  offer  the  inquiry, 
but  it  was  in  his  mind. 

"  I  can't  pretend  to  teach  you  your  business,  Mr. 
Glynne,"  he  began ;  "  but  the  whole  fate  of  the  piece 
depends  upon  the  Widow." 

"  I  know  that,  dear  boy,"  the  other  answered, 
with  more  than  his  common  air  of  weariness.  "But, 
in  plain  English,  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  help  myself. 
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Old  Belisle  has  taken  a  fancy  to  the  little  baggage, 
and  has  made  up  his  mind  to  ram  her  down  the 
public  throat,  willy-nilly." 

"  Belisle  ? "  asked  Mark,  with  a  strange,  tremulous 
shock  at  the  heart.     "  Who  is  Belisle  ? " 

"  The  Duke  of  Belisle,"  Glynne  answered. 
"  Everybody  knows  old  Belisle.  One  of  the  richest 
men  in  England,  and  more  of  a  slave  to  a  pretty 
face  than  any  man  alive." 

"A  child  like  that!"  Mark  gasped.  All  the 
colour  had  forsaken  his  cheeks,  and  he  trembled 
violently.  His  agitation  was  physical  and  unmis- 
takable, though,  warned  by  Glynne's  weary  watch- 
ful eye,  he  did  his  best  to  contain  himself. 

"  He's  harmless  enough,"  said  Glynne.  "  He's 
seventy-five  if  he's  a  day.  Quite  a  grandfatherly 
old  party."  He  read  the  case  by  instinct,  and,  tired 
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as  he  was,  he  had  a  sort  of  pity  for  his  companion. 
He  judged  it  best  on  the  whole  to  maintain  an 
everyday  tone  and  to  pretend  to  have  noticed 
nothing.  "There's  one  thing  you  can  do,"  he  went 
on,  "  but  I  shouldn't  advise  you  to  do  it.  It's  per- 
fectly within  your  competence  to  refuse  to  allow  the 
piece  to  be  played.  There's  nothing  quite  so 
uncertain  in  this  world  as  a  theatrical  production, 
but  I  think  that  the  piece  is  good  enough  to  live 
that  little  woman  down.  The  chances  are  she'll  be 
laughed  off  the  stage  in  the  first  week.  I  shall 
have  to  stand  the  racket,  for  all  the  papers  will  be 
asking  what  brings  a  man  of  my  experience  shoving 
a  greenhorn  into  a  part  like  that.  The  little  girl's 
clever,  mind  you,"  he  added,  thinking  vaguely  that 
his  laudation  of  her  might  please  Mark,  "  and  in 
another  year  or  two  the  post  might  fit  her  like  a 
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glove.  At  present,  of  course,  she's  simply  impos- 
sible." 

"  I've  heard  about  this  Duke  of  Belisle,"  said 
Mark.  He  had  seated  himself  unconsciously,  the 
action  dictated  by  a  failure  at  the  knees,  and  he 
now  sat  drumming  on  the  table.  "  Wasn't  there 
some  scandal  between  him  and  Countess — some- 
body— in  Italy?  " 

"  And  Duchess  somebody  else  In  Russia,  and 
a  Lady  something  else  in  Scotland,  Princess 
what's-her-name  in  Berlin,  Baroness  what's-her- 
name  in  Paris,  and  Totties  and  Lotties  and 
Dotties  by  the  half-hundred.  Oh,  yes.  He  has 
lived  his  life  and  played  his  game,  has  Belisle. 
Everybody  knows  that  about  him.  But  he's 
learned  Solomon's  lesson  now,  dear  boy — 
Vanitas    vanitatum,        I'm    told     there    are    old 
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men  who  give  up  their  vices  ;  so  there  may  be, 
but  I  never  saw  any.  They  say  the  great  Sahara 
was  a  sea  once  on  a  time.  The  Mediterranean 
sHpped  away  from  it  and  left  it  high  and  dry. 
There's  old  Belisle." 

Mark  sat,  the  picture  of  misery,  drumming  on 
the  table* 

''  He's  a  fickle  old  beggar,"  pursued  Glynne, 
"  and  he  may  drop  her  at  any  minute,  like  a  hot 
potato.  But  so  long  as  the  fancy  lasts,  he'll  be 
of  use  to  her.  He's  a  jealous  old  beggar,  too, 
mind  you,  and  he  won't  have  anybody  else  fool- 
ing round  the  girl.  He'll  make  a  capital  watch- 
dog, and  she'll  come  to  no  harm  whilst  under  his 
protection." 

"  No  girl,"  said  Mark,  "  can  live  under  such 
conditions  and  keep  her  character ;  let  her  be  as 
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innocent  as  a  daisy,  her  reputation  must  be 
smirched." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  dear  boy,"  Glynne  answered  ; 
"  two  of  Belisle's  recent  fancies  have  married  very 
handsomely.  People  laugh  at  him,  but  when  he 
takes  a  fancy  to  a  pretty  face  the  owner  of  it  is 
counted  lucky.  He's  a  silly  old  sensualist,  retired 
from  business  ;  and  he  likes  to  have  a  pretty  girl 
about  him." 

*'  I  must  put  a  stop  to  this,"  cried  Mark,  rising 
and  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  with  a  pale 
face  and  gloomy  eyes. 

"  Well,"  said  Glynne,  "  I  don't  suppose  you've 
any  special  authority  over  the  young  woman.  If 
you  like  to  write  to  Belisle,  and  threaten  to  with- 
draw the  piece  " 

"  I'm      not      thinking      of      the      piece,"      said 
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Mark,  interrupting  him,  "  I'm  thinking  of  the 
girl." 

''  Pin  thinking  of  the  piece,"  Glynne  retorted. 
"  She'll  do  her  little  best  to  murder  it,  and  that's 
a  pity,  for  I  think  there's  money  in  it  if  it  was 
competently  played." 

]\Iark^  striding  up  and  down  the  room,  with 
his  hands  tight  clenched  in  his  side  pockets,  paid 
no  heed  to  his  companion,  but  pausing  suddenly, 
spoke  with  his  face  to  the  wall. 

"  Could  I  have  a  talk  with  her  here  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,  dear  boy.  I  can't  afford  to  stop 
rehearsal.  She's  going  to  be  bad  enough  in  any 
case,  but  that's  no  reason  we  should  rob  her  of 
what  chance  she  has  !  " 

He  was  fairly  near  the  truth  in  his  estimate  of 
the    position    of  affairs.     He    was    very    far    from 
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being  in  love  with  Miss  Delacour,  and  he  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  her  vanity,  and  a  little  of  her 
temper.  In  his  own  tired,  cynical,  man-of-the- 
world  fashion,  he  was  rather  sorry  for  the  young 
fellow,  but  he  pretended  to  suspect  nothing.  "  If 
you  think,"  he  said,  "that  you'll  get  that  little 
baggage  to  leave  Belisle  you've  got  very  little  know- 
ledge of  her.  She's  one  of  those  young  people  to 
whom  the  loaves  and  fishes  are  valuable.  It's  in 
your  power  to  take  the  piece  away,  but  I  shouldn't 
counsel  that,  for  the  reasons  I've  given  already." 

"  No,"  said  Mark  heavily,  "  I  don't  want  to  do 
that.      I  don't  much  care  what  becomes  of  it." 

The  comedy  had  been  dear  as  the  apple  of  his 
eye  only  an  hour  ago.  He  had  thought  of  it  night 
and  day  for  months,  and  ever  since  its  acceptance 
by  Glynne  it  had  been  the  core  and  centre  of  his 
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life,  the  axle  from  which  everything  radiated  and 
round  which  everything  revolved.  Now  he  was 
quite  cold  and  indifferent  about  it.  The  path  of 
peril  on  which  Esther  had  entered  seemed  to  lie 
broadly  and  clearly  before  him,  and  he  could  see 
nothing  but  ruin  at  the  end  of  it.  That  she  was 
innocent  and  took  everything  with  a  childlike 
simplicity  he  never  doubted  for  a  moment,  but  the 
thought  of  her  associations  with  that  old  roue  of  a 
Belisle  burned  him  like  fire.  The  very  unconscious- 
ness of  the  selfish  ingratitude  with  which  Esther 
had  received  the  benefits  he  himself  had  heaped 
upon  her  had  helped  to  hide  her  real  character 
from  him.  He  had  found  no  fault  with  that  in- 
gratitude in  his  own  mind.  It  had  seemed  natural 
that  he  should  give  her  everything,  and  inevitable 
that   she,   child    as     she   was,   should    accept    his 
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generosities  as  her  right.  She  was  too  young  to 
think  of  these  things ;  too  generous,  Mark  thought 
fondly,  to  think  much  of  another's  generosity. 

"  Well,  dear  boy,"  said  Glynne,  "  I'm  busy.  I 
must  get  back  again.  You'd  better  come  and  look 
at  the  rehearsal,  and  if  you  like  to  write  me  a  note 
which  I  can  show  Belisle,  we  may  persuade  him 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  absurdity.  I  don't  think 
that's  very  likely,  but  it's  worth  trying." 

Mark  assented,  languidly  enough,  and  they  went 
back  to  the  stage  together.  Francis  was  pursuing 
his  original  tactics  there,  and  Miss  Delacour  was 
growing  more  and  more  uncomfortable.  She  flashed 
out  as  Mark  reached  the  stage. 

"  If  I'm  not  let  alone  I  can't  do  anything." 

"My  dear  child,"  returned  Francis,  "you  can't 
do  anything  whether  you  are  let  alone  or  no." 
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Esther,  turning  indignantly,  caught  sight  of  Mark, 
and  made  a  motion  as  if  she  would  approach  him  ; 
but  he  looked  so  stern  and  miserable  that  her 
courage  failed  her,  and  she  walked  away  with  wrath 
and  defiance  in  her  gait  and  the  carriage  of  her 
head. 

"  Go  through  the  scene,  anyhow,"  said  Francis, 
with  an  accent  of  dreary  despair  exaggerated  to 
the  verge  of  burlesque. 

Esther  came  back,  wrathfully,  and  did  his  bid- 
ding. Francis  stood  in  front  of  her  like  a  statue 
of  patient  misery.  Glynne,  on  the  prompt  side, 
nursed  his  chin  and  looked  on  with  an  expression 
of  fine  dejection,  and  facing  him  at  the  other  side 
of  the  stage  Mark  stood  gloomily.  If  the  spoilt 
child  had  had  the  genius  and  experience  of  a  Bern- 
hardt she  could  not,  in  these  surroundings,  have  done 
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justice  to  her  work.  Under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances  she  was  bound  to  be  inefficient  and 
amateurish ;  but,  as  things  stood,  she  grew  piteously 
wooden  and  inept,  and  throughout  a  scene  of  spark- 
ling gaiety  was  obviously  on  the  verge  of  tears. 

"  Look  here,  Francis,"  said  Glynne  quietly, 
"  this  won't  do  at  all.  Go  and  have  a  drink,  my 
boy,  and  come  back  in  half  an  hour.  I'll  take 
this  on." 

Francis  disappeared,  and  the  comedian  took 
his  place.  He  began  to  instruct  the  dehitante 
with  great  kindness  and  patience,  and  made  his 
manner  so  warm  and  cordial  that  in  a  little 
while  Esther  brightened  up  and  began  to  speak 
her  lines  with  spirit  and  intelligence. 

"Yes,"  said  Glynne,  "that's  better;  keep  it  at 
that  height,  and  with  practice  you'll  do  very  well. 
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indeed,"  ("  That's  the  only  Hne  to  take  with  her," 
he  whispered  to  Mark,  who  had  strolled  down  to 
him.  "  She'll  work  for  praise,  but  she'll  do 
nothing  if  she's  discouraged.  We  don't  want 
her  to  be  altogether  ridiculous  on  the  night.") 

The  rehearsal  came  to  a  close,  and  the  per- 
formers were  dismissed  with  a  ''  Thank  you,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,"  from  Glynne. 

"  See  if  my  carriage  is  outside,"  said  Esther,  to 
a  youthful  nondescript,  who  crossed  the  stage  at 
that  moment.  She  caught  Mark's  glance  almost 
as  she  spoke,  and  blushed  vividly. 

"  Your  carriage  ! "  said  Mark,  with  an  indefinable 
tone  and  look,  which  she  felt  more  humiliating 
than  anything  she  had  ever  known. 

"  You  didn't  know  I  had  a  carriage  ? "  she  said, 
trying,  with  very  poor  success  indeed,  to  return  to 
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her  old  fashion  of  childish  cajolery.  "  The  Duke  of 
Belisle  gave  it  me." 

She  had  been  afraid  of  Mark  about  this  matter 
all  along,  and  had  been  certain  of  his  gravest 
disapproval.  She  hardly  knew  why,  but  even 
now,  when  she  had  found  a  protector  so  much 
more  wealthy  and  powerful,  she  wanted  to  stand 
well  with  Mark.  Nobody  else  had  ever  obtained 
such  an  ascendancy  over  her. 

"  You  are  going  home  ? "  asked  Mark  curtly. 
She  assented  by  a  mere  notion  of  the  head.  "  I'll 
go  with  you.  I  have  a  good  many  things  to  talk 
about." 

Esther  had  wished  for  anything  rather  than 
this,  but  she  had  no  face  to  resist.  The  nonde- 
script boy,  shouting  from  the  flight  of  stone  steps 

which  led  to  the  street  that  the  carriage  was  out- 
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side,  and  Mark  leading  the  way  to  it,  she  followed. 
The  brougham  was  unexceptional  in  style,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  the  wealth  and 
taste  of  its  purchaser.  The  horses  were  splen- 
didly groomed  and  appointed.  The  coachman  and 
his  companion  were  liveried  in  solemn  splendour. 
The  whole  equipage,  in  fine,  was  as  exquisitely 
finished  as  if  his  grace  of  Belisle  had  intended 
it  for  his  own  use.  The  footman  opened  the 
door,  and  when  Mark  and  Esther  had  entered 
closed  it  behind  them,  and  stood  deferentially 
waiting  until  the  word  "  home  "  was  given  him. 

"  This  belongs  to  you  ? "  said  Mark,  turning  to 
look  at  his  companion.  She  had  partly  recovered 
herself  by  this  time,  and  was  prepared  with  the 
first  lines  of  the  new  scene  in  which  she  had  to 
play. 
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"Yes,"  she  said,  "it's  mine.  Just  think  of 
that !  The  duke  sent  it  to  me  a  month  ago. 
Wasn't  it  kind  of  him  ?  I  think  it's  lovely.  I've 
been  out  in  the  Park  in  it  lots  of  times,  and  I've 
never  seen  anything  prettier.  It's  quiet,  but  it 
looks  good  and  rich,  doesn't  it,  Mark  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mark  scornfully.  "  It  looks  a  great 
deal  too  good,  and  a  great  deal  too  rich." 

"  Oh,  but  that's  like  the  duke,  you  know," 
cried  Esther,  clapping  her  little  gloved  hands 
together,  and  turning  to  him  with  a  bright  smile. 
"  He's  such  a  generous  man.  Oh,  he  zs  such  a 
dear  old  gentleman.  I  was  quite  afraid  of  him 
at  first,  because  he  was  a  duke  ;  but  I  got  quite 
used  to  him  in  a  day  or  two,  and  now  he's  just 
like  a  beautiful  old  fairy  godfather." 

"H'm!"  said  Mark. 
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"  I  shall  introduce  you  to  him,"  Esther  went  on, 
"and  he'll  do  lots  of  things  for  you,  because  you're 
a  friend  of  mine.  He'll  do  anything  to  please  me, 
Mark,  and  they  say  he's  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
England.  There  isn't  a  theatre  in  London  where 
he  couldn't  get  a  piece  on,  and  I  shall  tell  him  how 
clever  you  are,  and  how  good  you've  been  to  me, 
and  you'll  see,  Mark,  I'm  going  to  make  your 
fortune." 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Mark,  so  frostily  that  all  her 
pretence  of  generous  gaiety  was  frozen  for  the 
moment.  He  sank  back  in  a  corner,  and  sat  with 
folded  arms,  staring  blindly  out  of  the  window. 
She  had  looked  so  sparkling,  so  innocent,  so  in- 
fantine in  her  simplicity,  whilst  she  had  spoken  of 
her  noble  patron  and  his  affection  for  her,  that  he 
would  have  been  a  cynical  man  indeed  who  had 
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dared  to  think  her  conscious  of  the  peril  of  her 
position. 

"  The  poor  silly  child  doesn't  know,"  he  said  in- 
wardly, "  to  what  misconceptions  she  is  exposing 
herself" 

The  carriage  rolled  smoothly  along,  and  both 
Esther  and  Mark  kept  silence.  In  due  time  they 
reached  Limesborough  Gardens,  and  entered  the 
house  together.  Mrs.  Jordan  opened  the  door  at 
Esther's  summons,  and  met  Mark  with  a  face  of 
blank  amazement ;  but,  recovering  herself  in  a 
moment,  broke  into  a  conveying  welcome.  The 
young  man  cut  her  speech  short. 

"  I  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  you,  Esther. 
Where  can  I  speak  to  you  ?  " 

Esther  led  the  way  to  her  own  room,  and  Mark 
looked    mournfully  about    him    there,    noting    the 
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exquisite  decorations  of  the  walls  and  the  costly 
beauty  of  the  furniture. 

"  Has  the  Duke  of  Belisle  given  you  this  as 
well?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Esther.  "  I  pay  rent  for  this. 
Mrs.  Jordan  is  caretaker  of  the  house,  and  she 
lets  me  this  room  and  the  next." 

"  What  right  has  she  to  let  them  ?  "  Mark  asked. 
"You  can't  afford  to  pay  any  reasonable  rental 
here." 

"  I  pay  a  pound  a  week,"  Esther  returned,  pant- 
ing. "You  don't  seem  half  glad  to  find  me  well 
off,  Mark." 

He  turned  and  looked  at  her  with  a  mournful 
scrutiny. 

"  The  house  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Belisle,  of 
course,"  he  said. 
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"  Well,  I  believe  it  does,"  Esther  returned,  "  and 
I  don't  think  if  anybody  else  owned  it  I  should 
get  it  half  so  cheap.  I  really  think,  Mark,  that  he 
put  Mrs.  Jordan  into  the  house  to  take  care  of  it, 
just  on  purpose  that  she  might  let  these  rooms  to 
me.  Oh,  I'm  not  going  to  talk  to  you  if  you  look 
at  me  like  tliat !  You  are  cross.  I  believe  you're 
selfish,  Mark,  and  jealous  about  my  good  luck. 
No  !  I  don't  mean  that,  because  you're  the  kindest 
man  in  the  world  yourself,  aren't  you,  Mark?  " 

She  played  upon  him  with  all  the  artillery  of  her 
pretty,  innocent,  half-childish,  half-womanly  ways  ; 
but  Mark  gloomed  at  her  with  so  heart-broken  and 
accusing  a  look  that  she  was  obliged  to  turn  away 
with  a  pretence  of  petulance. 

''  I  don't  like  you  a  bit.  You're  nothing  like  the 
Mark  you  used  to  be." 
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It  struck  Mark  to  the  heart  to  suspect  for  the 
first  time  that  she  was  acting.  He  began  to  beheve 
in  spite  of  himself  that  she  knew  the  gravity  of  his 
disapproval  and  was  striving  to  hide  her  own 
embarrassment.  He  tried  to  draw  in  the  thought 
as  unworthy  of  himself  and  her,  but  it  clung 
persistently. 

"This  won't  do,  Esther,"  he  said,  after  a  minute's 
silence.  "I  must  talk  to  you  seriously,  and  if  I  say 
unpleasant  things  to  you  you  must  understand  that 
they  are  said  for  your  good.  You're  not  a  child 
any  longer,  and  you  cannot  behave  as  a  child. 
The  Duke  of  Belisle  has  no  right  to  offer  you  any- 
thing, and  you  have  no  right  to  accept  anything 
from  him.  You  must  send  your  carriage  back  to 
him,  and  you  must  leave  this  house  and  live  in 
rooms  that  you  can  afford  to  pay  for." 
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''  Indeed  I  shan't  send  the  carnage  back,"  said 
Esther. 

"  My  dear,"  urged  Mark,  "  you're  almost  too 
young  to  understand  what  mischief  you  are  doing 
lo  yourself.  If  it  should  get  to  be  generally  known 
that  you  are  living  here,  and  that  you,  with  your 
salary,  are  driving  about  in  a  carriage  with  a  coach- 
man and  footman,  you  can't  guess  what  will  be 
thought  and  said  about  you." 

"What  can  anybody  say  about  me?"  she  answered. 
"  What  can  anybody  think  about  me  ?  To  hear 
the  way  you  talk,  and  to  see  how  you  look,  any- 
body might  think  I  had  done  something  very 
dreadful." 

"  My  dear,"  cried  Mark,  "  you  are  too  young  and 
inexperienced  to  understand  the  position  in  which 
you  have  placed  yourself.     The  Duke  of  Belisle  is 
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a  man  from  whom  no  really  good  and  modest 
woman  would  accept  anything."  v 

"  Mark  !  "  cried  Esther,  flushing  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not  good 
and  modest  ?  How  dare  you  ?  Oh  !  nobody  ever 
dared  to  say  such  a  thing  as  that  to  me  before." 

And  with  that  she  dropped  into  a  chair  and 
began  to  cry. 

"  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  sort,  dear,"  said 
Mark,  trying  in  vain  to  soothe  her.  "  I  have  not 
thought  anything  of  the  sort.  Your  youth  and 
inexperience  are  your  excuses.  Everybody  who 
knows  the  world  will  tell  you  that  what  you  are 
doing  is  destroying  your  own  character.  I  love 
you  too  well  to  let  you  do  that."  He  spoke  sternly 
and  coldly,  but  his  heart  was  like  ice  and  fire  in 
one  within  him.     "You  must  send  back  whatever 
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the  duke  has  given  you,  and  you  must  accept 
nothing  more  from  him." 

"  I  shan't  do  anything  of  the  sort,"  she  flashed 
at  him  through  her  tears.  "  You're  a  nasty,  horrid 
thing,  Mark,  and  I  hate  you  !  What  have  I  done  to 
be  talked  to  Hke  this  ?     Oh  !  what  have  I  done  ?  " 

"  The  child  doesn't  know,"  Mark  mused,  and 
stood  looking  down  at  her,  feeling  altogether 
desperate  and  enraged.  "  My  dear,  you've  got  to 
listen  and  to  understand.  It's  very  dreadful  to 
have  to  tell  you,  but  you  are  in  a  dreadful  position. 
If  you  stay  here  no  good  woman  will  have  a  word 
to  say  to  you.  You  will  ruin  your  whole  future, 
and  you  will  cover  yourself  with  a  terrible  suspicion. 
You  are  too  young  and  too  ignorant  of  the  world 
to  guess  what  you  are  doing ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Belisle,  who  you  are  so  simple  as  to  think  is  your 
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friend,  could  tell  you  well  enough  what  his  friend- 
ship is  doing  for  you." 

"  He  is  my  friend  !  "  sobbed  Esther.  "  A  better 
friend  than  on ^x you  were." 

"  He  is  your  bitterest  enemy ! "  Mark  declared 
stormily.  "  He  has  ruined  scores  of  girls  as 
innocent  and  unsuspicious  as  yourself  The  hoary 
old  infamy !  There  is  no  greater  scoundrel  living 
at  this  hour  in  England  than  the  Duke  of  Belisle!" 

"  Indeed,  sir ! "  said  a  smooth  voice  behind  him, 
and  Mark  wheeling  swiftly  round  saw  in  the  door- 
way an  old  gentleman,  scrupulously  dressed  and 
groomed.  The  old  gentleman  wore  an  eye-glass 
with  a  black  ribbon,  and  showed  a  lovely  set  of 
white  teeth  in  a  formal  smile.  His  hair  and  his 
little  bits  of  side  whisker  were  venerably  white,  and 
his  head  doddered  with  a  movement   of  incipient 
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palsy.  He  had  half  drawn  off  the  glove  from  his 
right  hand,  and  stood  arrested  in  that  action,  stoop- 
ing slightly  forward  as  if  in  acknowledgment  of  a 
courtesy.  "  I  have  not  the  honour  of  your  acquaint- 
ance, sir,"  he  said,  "  but  you  use  my  name  with 
some  freedom." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Mark  had  experienced  a  warm  glow  of  virtuous 
indignation  whilst  he  denounced  the  duke,  and 
even  now  he  felt  that  he  was  strongly  armed  in 
honesty;  but  for  all  this  he  was  taken  utterly  aback, 
and  both  looked  and  felt  foolish  in  the  unexpected 
presence  of  the  man  he  had  assailed. 

"You  are  the  Duke  of  Belisle,  sir?"  he  stam- 
mered. 

"  I  am  the  Duke  of  Belisle,"  the  old  gentleman 

responded  with  great  simplicity.     "  I  do  not  think 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  know  you,  sir." 

He  was  perfectly  at  ease  and  suave  in  manner, 
(206) 
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and  so  completely  contemptuous  of  his  assailant 
that  he  did  not  even  look  contempt  or  seek  to 
express  it  in  the  tone  of  his  voice. 

"  My  name  is  Stanley,"  said  the  young  dramatist. 
"  Mark  Stanley.  Until  a  few  weeks  ago  I  was 
this  child's  guardian." 

He  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  spoke  haltingly. 
He  had  not  formed  to  himself  any  definite  idea 
of  what  the  Duke  of  Belisle  would  look  like  ;  and 
this  stately  and  self-possessed  old  man,  with  his 
title  and  splendid  fortune  behind  him,  was  a  little 
terrible.  Mark  was  a  plebeian  pure  and  simple, 
the  son  of  a  rustic  shopkeeper,  and  owed  all  his 
education  and  his  social  training  to  himself.  He 
had  spoken  to  an  Irish  viscount  once,  and  there 
his  knowledge  of  the  aristocracy  of  these  king- 
doms began  and  ended.     He  was  not  cowed,  but 
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he  was  taken  at  a  disadvantage,  and  for  the 
moment  he  was  overawed.  The  chances  are  that 
if  he  had  spoken  of  a  social  equal  in  such 
terms  as  he  had  applied  to  the  duke,  and 
had  been  challenged  at  the  moment  of  their 
utterance,  he  would  have  felt  an  almost  equal 
embarrassment. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Stanley,"  said  the  duke, 
moving  a  little  to  one  side,  and  pressing  the 
button  of  an  electric  bell.  "That  will  do.  One 
of  my  servants  will  show  you  to  the  door."  He 
was  smiling  still,  and  wore  an  unchangeable  look 
of  courtesy  and  self-possession. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  Mark,  partly 
recovering  himself  "  I  must  decline  to  leave 
your  house  at  present.  I  must  ask  you  to  listen 
to  me.     If  you  are  a  man  at  all,  and  if  you  have  a 
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man's  heart,   I   may  perhaps  persuade  you   to   let 
this  dehided  child  go  away  from  here." 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  duke,  seating  himself 
and  removing  his  gloves,  "  I  was  a  man  once — 
say  half  a  century  ago — who  would  have  resented 
with  some  warmth  the  terms  in  which  you  have 
seen  fit  to  describe  me.  I  cannot  at  this  time  of 
day  afford  myself  the  pleasure  of  throwing  you 
through  the  window,  or  of  kicking  you  down- 
stairs, and  I  believe  there  is  no  male  domestic 
in  the  house.  I  am  a  very  old  man,  and  am 
naturally  at  your  mercy.  For  the  moment  only — 
you  understand,  Mr.  Stanley." 

"  Your  grace  cannot  fail  to  know,"  said  Mark, 
trembling  from  a  mixture  of  emotions,  "  that 
this  child  is  gravely  compromised  by  your  as- 
sociation with  her." 

VOL.   II.  14 
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"  Come  in  ! "  said  the  duke,  in  answer  to  a  rap 
from  outside.  "  Show  this  gentleman  out."  The 
white-eyebrowed,  pink-eyed  page  boy  stood  rigid 
at  the  door. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Mark,  with  all  the  self-control 
he  could  command.  "  I  have  something  to  say 
to  your  grace  before  I  go." 

"Very  well,"  said  his  grace  uninterestedly. 
"You  may  go,  Cheston  ;  you  may  go." 

The  page  boy  withdrew,  closing  the  door  noise- 
lessly behind  him. 

The  Duke  of  Belisle  was  in  no  hurry  to  relieve 
Mark  of  his  embarrassment.  He  showed  this 
plainly  by  rising  and  walking  to  the  window  ; 
there  he  turned  his  back  upon  his  unwelcome 
visitor.  Esther  was  in  such  an  extremity  of  fear 
that  she  had  ceased  to  cry,  but  looked  from  one 
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to  the  other  with  clasped  hands  and  tear-stained 
face.  Her  aspect  was  so  piteous  that  Mark 
stooped  to  lay  an  assuring  hand  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  whispered  to  her  not  to  be  afraid. 

"  I  was  saying,  sir,"  he  began, — but  the  duke 
offering  no  sign  of  any  knowledge  of  his  existence, 
he  stopped  short  for  a  moment, — "  I  was  saying, 
sir,  that  you  cannot  fail  to  know  what  damage  you 
are  inflicting  on  this  poor  child's  reputation.  That 
is  very  little  to  you,  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  it  is 
much  to  her,  and  much  to  me.  She  ran  away 
from  her  old  protectors  thoughtlessly,  in  some 
mere  childish  pique.  She  is  clever,  and  she  has  it 
in  her  power,  with  the  help  of  her  friends,  to  make 
a  reputation  for  herself." 

The  duke  walked  to  a  bookshelf,  took  down  a 
tiny  volume  in  white  and  gold,  opened  its  pages  at 
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random,  sat  down,  and  began  to  read  with  every 
appearance  of  tranquillity. 

''You  have  no  right,"  said  Mark,  confused  and 
heated  by  the  other's  coldness — "  you  have  no 
right  to  imperil  her  future.  You  have  no  right  to 
smirch  her  reputation." 

The  duke  turned  over  the  leaves  of  the  dainty 
little  volume  he  held,  found  a  new  passage,  and 
yawned  over  it  ever  so  little,  as  if  it  bored  him. 
As  for  any  token  he  gave  of  Mark's  presence,  the 
young  man  might  have  been  in  another  hemi- 
sphere, or  in  another  planet. 

"  You  shall  hear  me,  sir,"  cried  Mark,  raising  his 
voice. 

"  I  suffer  from  some  of  the  infirmities  of  age, 
Mr.  Stanley,"  said  the  duke,  "  but  deafness  is  not 
one  of  them." 
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"You  shall  listen  to  me,"  said  Mark.  "You 
shall  listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  Leave  the 
room,  Esther."  Half  to  his  surpri.se  the  girl 
obeyed  him.  "  Now,  sir,  it  is  my  duty  to  speak 
plainly." 

"  You  seem  to  think  so,  Mr.  Stanley,"  said  the 
duke.     "  I  shall  ask  you  to  be  as  brief  as  possible." 

"  This  child — for  she  is  still  no  more  than  a 
child — was  in  my  care  for  years.  What  educa- 
tion she  has  had  I  have  given  her.  What  hopes 
of  honest  advancement  in  the  world  she  has  she 
owes  to  me.  You  know  well  enough  that  her 
association  with  you  can  only  lead  to  ruin.  She 
has  not  been  used  to  luxury,  and  for  years  to 
come  her  own  talents  can  find  her  nothing  like 
this.  She  is  acquiring  tastes  which  she  cannot 
gratify,   she   is   earning   a  reputation  which    I   am 
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certain  in  my  soul  she  does  not  deserve,  she  is 
being  unfitted  for  the  hard  rubs  of  life " 

"  My  good  sir,"  said  the  duke,  waving  an  im- 
patient hand  against  him,  "  suppose  all  this  said. 
Suppose  everything  understood.  The  theme  is 
not  novel,  and  your  eloquence  adds  no  charm  to 
it.  You  waste  yourself  on  me,  Mr.  Stanley. 
Persuade  the  young  lady,  if  you  can,  that  it  is 
worth  her  while  to  resign  the  advantages  of  her 
present  position.  You  will  find  me  perfectly 
acquiescent." 

"  She  is  too  much  a  child  to  understand  the 
gravity  of  her  position,"  the  young  man  answered 
boldly.  "  You  understand  it  perfectly,  and  so  do 
I.  When  your  whim  is  over  you  would  throw 
the  child  aside  as  you  have  done  scores  of  others, 
and  leave  her  soured   and   embittered,   if  nothing 
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worse,  to  face  poverty  and   labour  after  this   life 
of  enervating  luxury." 

"  You  fatigue  me,  Mr.  Stanley,"  said  the  duke. 

"  You're  an  old  man,  sir,"  Mark  began  again. 

"  That,"  interjected  his  grace,  "  is  the  one  fact 
to  which  you  owe  your  present  immunity." 

His  manner  was  quite  amiable  and  smiling 
through  it  all,  and  Mark  felt  a  sense  of  impotent 
exasperation  before  him.  This  gave  way  on  a 
sudden  to  a  feeling  of  contemptuous  anger. 

"  If  you  were  younger,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  might 
use  more  freedom.  You  are  old,  and  unless  all 
men  are  liars  you  have  lived  a  shameless,  shame- 
ful, baneful  life  from  your  youth  up.  If  your  own 
grey  hairs  make  no  appeal  to  you  I  am  not  likely 
to  touch  you  very  deeply.  You  have  brought 
a   great   name    into    contempt,    you   have   been   a 
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roue  to  the  whole  world's  knowledge  for  half 
a  century,  and  now  you're  a  senile  laughing- 
stock. If  that  place  in  the  world's  esteem  is  worth 
retaining " 

"  You're  an  ill-bred  ruffian  ! "  cried  the  duke  ;  for 
Mark  had  found  the  one  arrow  to  pierce  the 
armour  of  his  indifference,  and  he  rose  to  his  feet 
suddenly  livid,  and  shaking  with  rage. 

"  Leave  this  house  instantly  or  I  will  give  you 
into  custody." 

"  On  what  charge,  sir  ? "  Mark  asked,  with  a 
savage  derision.  "  The  public  investigation  of  our 
differences  in  a  police  court  might  be  agreeable 
to  neither  of  us,  but  I  assure  3/our  grace  that  I  shall 
make  no  effort  to  avoid  it." 

The  duke  sat  down  with  shaking  hands,  the 
incipient   palsy   with   which  his  head   nodded    on 
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his  shoulders  was  accentuated,  and  his  face  was 
ghastly  pale. 

Mark  strode  across  the  room  to  the  door  through 
which  Esther  had  passed,  and  rapped  loudly  upon 
it.  Esther,  who  had  been  listening  from  within, 
opened  the  door  and  looked  out  with  large  frightened 
eyes  and  a  pale  face. 

Mark  had  a  glimpse  of  the  dainty  interior  of 
the  room  beyond,  which  was  even  more  delicate 
and  costly  in  its  appointments  than  the  one  he 
stood    in. 

"  Come  here,  Esther,"  he  said,  and  stood  aside  to 
make  way  for  her. 

She  obeyed  him  unquestioningly,  and  stood 
before  him  like  a  child  who  is  about  to  be  chidden 
for  some  serious  fault. 

"  Get  ready  at  once  to  leave  this  shameful  house!" 
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She  winced  a  little,  but  made  no  other  motion. 

"You   shall  be  taken  care  of,"  he  went  on   mor 
gently.     "  You  shall  want  for  nothing  which  I  have 
power  to  give  you.     Come  with  me." 

He  made  a  motion  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  but 
she  drew  back  from  him,  and  looking  him  full  in 
the  face  with  her  frightened  eyes  shook  her  head 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  gesture  of  refusal. 

"  Esther  !  I  command  you  !     Come  with  me  ! " 

She  met  him  with  the  same  negative,  but  did  not 
speak  a  word. 

The  duke  turned  his  shaking  head  upon  his 
shoulder  and  watched  the  pair.  Mark,  advancing, 
took  the  girl's  hand  in  his,  drew  it  through  his 
arm,  and  made  a  movement  to  depart.  She 
drew  herself  suddenly  away  and  retreated  to  the 
wall,  where  she  stood,  shrinking  and  panting. 
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"  Esther  !  "  said  Mark,  in  a  voice  which  bespoke 
the  tumult  and  anguish  of  his  heart,  "I  have  told 
you  already  what  it  means  for  you  to  be  under  this 
man's  protection.  My  dear,  it  is  an  outrage  that 
he  should  touch  you  by  the  hand.  There  is  a 
contamination  in  his  very  presence.  He  has  no 
right  to  breathe  the  same  air  with  you — to  look  at 
you.     Come  with  me." 

"  No,"  she  said,  and  shook  her  head  again.  Her 
lips  shaped  rather  than  spoke  the  word  ;  but  there 
was  no  mistaking  the  meaning,  and  for  a  moment 
Mark  stood  aghast. 

"  You  will  stay  here  ?  "  he  demanded,  "  after  all 
I  have  told  you  about  this  man  ?  You  can  know 
that  he  has  led  scores  of  young  girls  to  ruin,  and 
remain  under  his  protection  of  your  own  free  will  ? 
No,  no,  my  dear,  you    don't  understand.     You're 
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too  young,  too  ignorant  of  the  world  ;  but  if  you 
knew  what  the  Duke  of  BeHsle  is,  if  you  knew 
what  it  will  cost  you  to  be  here,  you  would  run 
from  this  house  as  if  it  were  infected  with  the 
plague !  " 

She  kept  her  lovely  frightened  eyes  on  his  with 
an  unwinking  regard,  but  her  face  slowly  hardened 
as  he  spoke,  until  it  wore  a  look  of  mingled  terror 
and  malice. 

"  Come  with  me,  Esther  !  "  he  implored  her,  with 
a  voice  which  barely  served  him.    "Come  with  me." 

"  No  !  "  she  said.  "  I  shall  stay  where  I  am.  I'm 
not  going  back  to  Birmingham,  and  I'm  not  going 
back  to  Mrs.  Jordan's  lodgings.  Don't  you  believe 
it,  Mark." 

The  heartless  little  beauty's  accent  had  coarsened, 
and  the  vulgarity  of  her  childish  speech  peeped  out 
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again.  There  was  something  in  that  which,  for 
Mark's  heart,  added  a  pang  to  the  pain  her  refusal 
brought  him. 

''Think  one  minute,  Esther,"  said  Mark. 

"  I  don't  want  to  think,"  she  answered.  "  I  know 
when  I'm  well  off.     I'm  going  to  stop  here." 

"  We  have  been  friends  for  a  long  while  now.  If 
you  stay  here,  Esther,  I  can  never  care  for  you  again." 

"That  isn't  my  fault,"  Esther  answered,  **  and  I 
don't  care  whether  you  care  or  no." 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said,  reaching  out  his  hand,  but 
she  recoiled  from  him. 

"  I  don't  want  to  shake  hands  with  you,"  she 
said.    "  I  don't  want  anything  more  to  do  with  you." 

The  least  discerning  fool  alive  would  have  known 
better  than  to  accept  her  speech  as  the  expression 
of  a  childish  petulance.     It  was  quite  realised  and 
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sincere,  and  Mark  knew  as  much.  It  was  the 
bitterest  moment  he  had  ever  known  ;  but  he  turned 
without  another  word  and  left  the  house.  He  took 
his  hat  and  umbrella  from  the  stand  in  the  hall, 
let  himself  out,  closed  the  door  quietly  behind  him, 
and  walked  blindly  into  the  street.  He  walked  for 
hours  at  random,  sometimes  in  deserted  thorough- 
fares, and  sometimes  amidst  throngs  of  people,  but 
he  was  never  able  to  identify  a  single  street  through 
which  he  passed  in  the  course  of  that  day's  miser- 
able ramble.  The  blow  he  had  received  had  crushed 
all  sense  of  feeling,  and  except  for  a  leaden  weight 
upon  his  heart  he  was  conscious  of  nothing  like 
grief  or  pain.  How  he  got  through  the  day  he 
never  knew  ;  but  he  found  his  lodgings  at  night 
and  flung  himself  upon  his  bed,  aching  with  fatigue. 
There,  in  the  darkness  and  the  quiet,  he  seemed 
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suddenly  to  realise  everything,  and  lay  crying  in  a 
silent  passion  of  despair  until  the  dawn  was  ghostly 
on  the  window-blinds,  when  at  last  he  fell  asleep. 

He  woke  in  the  morning  with  a  heart  no  lighter, 
and  the  sight  of  his  own  face  in  the  mirror  shamed 
him.  His  lids  were  swollen  and  his  cheeks  were 
scalded  by  the  heat  and  brine  of  tears,  so  that  it 
must  have  been  plain  to  anybody  who  saw  him 
that  he  must  have  spent  hours  in  weeping.  He 
kept  his  room  all  day,  neither  eating  nor  drinking. 
Now  tobacco  was  distasteful  to  him.  The  chamber- 
maid made  two  or  three  visits  to  the  room,  and 
tapped  at  the  locked  door ;  but  each  time  he 
answered  that  he  was  busy,  and  bade  her  come 
later.  When  night  had  fairly  fallen  he  stole  out 
into  the  streets  and  rambled  about  again  until  he 
was   fairly  worn   out.     Then   he    went    home    and 
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slept,  and  next  day  the  traces  of  his  tears  had 
disappeared.  He  was  marble  white,  and  he  thought 
of  his  own  face  as  he  saw  it  in  the  glass  that  it 
looked  no  more  than  ill-tempered,  though  the  few 
people  who  took  the  trouble  to  look  at  him  in  the 
course  of  the  day  read  a  settled  gloom  of  misery 
in  it.  He  was  young  and  healthy,  and  his  appetite 
came  back  to  him  with  a  rush.  He  laughed  morosely 
at  the  huge  breakfast  he  made,  and  despised  him- 
self for  being  hungry  after  what  had  happened. 
Nevertheless,  that  first  meal  picked  him  up  con- 
siderably, and  it  marked  the  first  movement  towards 
a  reconciliation  with  fate,  as  the  first  meal  after 
any  great  trouble  or  bereavement  always  does. 

He  had  obtained  a  week's  absence  from  his  pro- 
vincial duties  in  order  that  he  might  superintend 
the  rehearsal  of  his  comedy,  and  had  paid  a  locum 
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teHOis,  but  after  the  first  day  he  held  aloof  from 
the  theatre.  He  had  no  other  business  in  town, 
and  it  was  useless  for  him  to  go  back  to  Birming- 
ham, so  that  he  felt  as  if  he  were  cut  out  of  the 
concerns  of  the  world,  and  had  no  interest  in  any 
of  its  doings.  Most  of  his  time  was  spent  about 
the  streets  and  parks,  where  he  walked  rapidly,  as 
if  he  had  business  on  hand,  in  districts  where  there 
was  any  chance  of  his  being  met  and  recognised  ; 
and  hung  idly  about  book  stalls  and  shop  windows, 
where  he  was  unlikely  to  be  found  by  any  of  the 
very  few  Londoners  who  knew  him.  He  had 
promised  his  old  friend  and  landlord  that  he 
should  hear  all  about  the  progress  of  his  piece,  the 
particulars  of  the  cast,  and  how  its  various  members 
fell   into   their    parts.     Gingestra    in    especial    was 

anxious    for    the    news,    and    at    another    moment 
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Mark  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  disappoint  her.  Jing's  interest  was  particularly- 
strong,  for  in  the  week's  trial  the  piece  had  enjoyed 
in  the  provinces  she  had  played  the  part  of  the 
Little  Widow,  and  she  was  naturally  anxious  to 
know  what  her  London  successor  would  be  like. 
Jing  was  modest  about  her  own  achievements,  but 
the  young  author  had  been  enthusiastic,  and  she 
was  on  tenter-hooks  until  she  could  see  her  famous 
competitor  in  the  part ;  to  learn  how  far  and  in 
what  ways  her  own  performance  was  surpassed. 
All  this  Mark  knew,  but  he  had  no  heart  to  tell 
her  the  truth. 

It  was  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  his  leave  termin- 
ated. He  was  striding  along  the  Strand  as  if  he  had  a 
rendezvous  before  him,  when  a  hand  was  laid  suddenly 
upon  his  arm,  and  Glynne's  voice  addressed  him. 
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**  Still  in  town  ?  I  thought  you'd  gone  back  to 
Birmingham.  You've  not  been  near  the  theatre 
since  Monday." 

"  No,"  said  Mark.  "  I  didn't  care."  He  spoke 
with  an  assumption  of  tired  indifference.  "  Monday 
was  quite  enough  for  me." 

"  She's  a  lot  better  than  you'd  fancy,"  said  the 
manager,  hardly  observant  of  Mark's  white  and 
miserable  face.  "  She  won't  be  what  she  ought  to 
be,  of  course,  but  she's  the  cleverest  little  thing  I 
ever  saw,  and  picks  up  the  business  as  a  pigeon 
picks  up  peas.  Upon  my  word,  dear  boy,  if  I  had 
her  in  hand  another  month  before  the  first  produc- 
tion I  believe  I  could  knock  the  town  kite  high  with 
her.  I  am  going  to  take  a  special  rehearsal  with  her 
this  afternoon.     Come  in  and  have  a  look  at  her." 

Mark's  voiceless  shake  of  the  head  expressed  a 
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decided  negative.  He  could  not  in  words  have 
repulsed  the  suggestion  more  definitely. 

"  You  can  sit  at  the  back  of  the  dress  circle,"' 
Glynne  urged.  "  She  won't  know  you're  there,  and 
you  can't  make  her  nervous." 

"Very  well,"  said  Mark  involuntarily. 

He  was  nine-tenths  ashamed  of  himself  for 
yielding,  but  his  heart  craved  for  a  sight  of  her. 
He  knew  her  character  now  as  definitely  as  if  he 
had  himself  compounded  it.  She  was  a  mere  mix- 
ture of  vanity  and  heartlessness  ;  she  was  incapable 
of  friendship  or  affection  or  gratitude.  He  knew 
that  he  had  always  known  these  things,  and  that 
he  had  hidden  the  knowledge  from  his  own  eyes^ 
accepting  her  pretty  girlish  cajoleries  and  her  selfish 
caresses  in  lieu  of  the  spiritual  qualities  he  had 
always  tried  to  believe  in.     Ill  as  she  behaved  to. 
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him,  he  was  too  large-hearted  for  even  the  beginning 
of  a  spite  to  take  root  in  him  ;  but  he  looked  back 
upon  his  memories  of  her  from  their  first  meeting, 
striving  to  justify  her,  and  could  recall  no  touch 
of  tenderness  in  her  except  at  a  moment  when 
she  was  seeking  to  condone  a  fault  or  to  secure 
a  favour.  At  such  times  she  was  lavish  of 
endearment,  but  in  all  others  as  irresponsive  as 
a  stone. 

"  You'll  find  her  mightily  improved,"  said 
Glynne.  "  You'll  hardly  believe  it  even  when  you 
see  her." 

"  When  shall  I  be  there  ?  "  Mark  asked. 

"  Come  to  the  club  and  lunch  with  me,"  Glynne 
responded,  "  and  we'll  go  down  together.  I'm  too 
tired  to  eat  much,  but  a  dozen  of  oysters  and  a 
glass  of  chablis  will  put   me  straight  for  the  time. 
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I  don't  bind  you  to  that  anchorite's  fare,  dear 
boy." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Mark.  "The  fact  is, 
Glynne,  I'm  not  good  company.  I  think  on  the 
whole  I'd  rather  be  alone." 

"  Yes,"  said  Glynne,  "  I  can  see  you're  hipped, 
and  it's  quite  natural  you  shouldn't  want  your 
first  London  production  to  be  murdered.  It 
won't  be  half  so  bad  as  we  thought  it  would 
be.  Come  along,  and  brighten  up  a  bit.  Besides 
that,  you'll  find  a  lot  of  people  at  the  club — men 
useful  to  know.  We'll  go  and  nobble  the  press,, 
dear  boy.  The  beggars  ought  to  have  a  fellow- 
feeling  for  a  fellow-craftsman." 

Mark  yielded,  prompted  more  by  an  inward 
vacuity  than  by  anything  else,  and  Glynne, 
turning  sharply  to  the  right  as  they  walked  west- 
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ward,  led  him  up  Bedford  Street  and  marched  him 
into  the  Green-room  CUib.  He  called  for  his  own 
simple  repast  there,  and  was  in  the  act  of  handing 
the  vienii  to  his  companion  when  a  hand  was  laid 
caressingly  upon  his  head,  and  a  high-pitched 
musical  voice  addressed  him. 

"You  darling  fellow!  Where  haveyou  been  hiding? 
I  haven't  seen  you  for  a  century  of  Sundays." 

"  How  do,  dear  boy  ? "  said  the  weary  Glynne. 
"  Sit  down.  Here's  a  man  you  ought  to  know, 
Stanley.  This  is  Walker  Mayhill,  who's  either 
going  to  knock  you  on  the  head  with  the  biggest 
bludgeon  in  the  bunch  or  lend  you  the  strongest 
ladder  to  scale  the  heights  of  fortune  with.  You'd 
better  make  love  to  Mayhill.  He's  quite  acces- 
sible, if  you  know  how  to  pay  court  to  him." 

Xow  among  press  folk  Mr.  Walker  Mayhill  was 
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known  from  John  o'  Groats  to  Land's  End  ;  and 
there  was  a  certain  glamour  about  the  name,  the 
knowledge  of  which  brought  Mark  to  his  feet  as 

he  saluted  the  new-comer. 

i 

"  Stanley,"  pursued  Glynne,  "  is  the  author  of 
*  The  Little  Widow,'  which  is  a  deuced  good  piece, 
though  I  say  it  who  oughtn't.  I  think  you'll  say 
so  when  you  see  it,  Walker." 

"I'm  sure,"  said  Mr.  Mayhill,  "  that  I  sincerely 
hope  to  have  that  pleasure.  It's  beastly  to  have 
to  slate  anything,  and  a  pleasure  to  praise  when 
one  can  do  it  conscientiously.  Darling  fellow, 
where  have  you  been  ?  Sit  down,  Wilstrop,  sit 
down.     We'll  make  a  partie  carree!' 

Mr.  Bonnington  Wilstrop  had  approached  the 
party  unnoticed,  and  was  going  by  with  a 
boisterously   friendly   slap    on    the    shoulder    for 
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Mr.  Mayhill,  when  he  recognised  Mark,  who  was 
still  standing,  and  who  regarded  him  with  a  look 
of  undisguised  aversion. 

''How  d'e  do?"  said  Mr.  Wilstrop,  nodding 
vaguely.  "  I  won't  disturb  you,  boys.  I'll  take 
my  humble  chop  sohcs!' 

''Nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Mayhill,  in  his  shrill 
tenor.  "  Sit  here  with  us.  Glynne,  present  your 
friend  Stanley  to  Wilstrop." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mark.  "  Mr.  Wilstrop  and 
I  know  each  other  already." 

There  was  nothing  in  the  words,  but  the  tone 
was  everything.  If  Mr.  Bonnington  Wilstrop 
had  really  been  as  much  of  a  man  of  the  world  as 
he  thought  himself  he  would  have  taken  warning 
by  it.  As  it  was  he  could  think  of  nothing  better 
than    to    thrust    a    hand    of    blusterous    welcome 
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across  the  table  towards  his  adversary.  Mark 
looked  at  the  hand,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Wil- 
strop.  Then  he  slowly  sank  back  into  his 
seat.  The  cut  was  too  direct  to  be  passed 
unnoticed,  and  Mr.  Wilstrop  followed  his  own 
instinct. 

'*  Come,  come,  my  dear  Stanley !  We  are  old 
friends  and  we  needn't  quarrel.  If  there  was  any- 
thing in  our  last  conversation  which  was  meant 
on  your  side  to  be  displeasing  I  can  assure  you  in 
the  presence  of  these  gentlemen  that  I  have  quite 
forgotten  it." 

There  are  circumstances  which  excuse  murder, 
and  if  Mark  misbehaved  himself  there  may  be 
some  who  will  be  inclined  to  excuse  him. 

"  I  can  quite  conceive  that  you  have  forgotten, 
Mr.    Wilstrop,  for  I    think    I  know  you.      I    have 
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never  met  another  man  who  would  have  the  inso- 
lence to  forget." 

"  How,  sir  ! "  cried  Mr.  Bonnington  Wilstrop, 
with  an  unconscious  reminiscence  of  the  vocal 
means  which  served  him  in  his  assumption  of  the 
character  of  Othello.  In  another  assemblage  the 
exclamation  would  have  turned  all  eyes  his  way, 
but  here  it  might  pass,  and  did  pass,  for  a  bit  of 
friendly  blague,  or  an  imitation  of  the  manner  of  a 
popular  tragedian.  There  is  in  theatrical  circles 
an  amusement  which  is  known  as  the  game  of 
spoof  One  of  the  most  brilliant  phases  of  this 
game  is  shown  when  a  made  quarrel  is  got  up,  and 
outsiders  are  induced  to  join  with  the  view  of 
pacifying  the  seeming  combatants.  If  they  can  be 
drawn  into  a  genuine  participation  in  the  hollow 
quarrel  the  fun  is  all  the  richer.     The  members  of 
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the  profession  have  grown  chary  of  interference  in 
such  cases  ;  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  no 
assembly  in  the  world  in  the  midst  of  which  one 
can  quarrel  noisily  with  a  greater  certainty  of  being 
unnoticed. 

Mark  said  nothing,  but  took  up  the  luncheon 
card  and  devoted  himself  to  its  perusal  as  if  there 
was  no  such  person  as  Mr.  Bonnington  Wilstrop 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Wilstrop  leaned  across  the  table 
and  drew  the  inefiu  from  his  hands. 

"  Permit  me  to  remark,  sir,  that  I  do  not  tolerate 
this  assumption  of  indifference  in  a  case  where  my 
honour  is  impugned."  Mark  sat  quiet,  but  turned 
his  chair  half  aside.  "  I  insist,  sir,"  cried  Mr. 
Wilstrop,  giving  his  majestic  voice  full  play,  "  I 
insist,  sir,  on  an  explanation  !  " 

"  I   had   made  up    my   mind,"    Mark   answered, 
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"  that  I  would  offer  no  public  explanation  of  our 
relations  to  each  other.  If  you  insist  upon  it  you 
shall  have  it."  Mr.  Wilstrop  folded  his  arms, 
but  pressed  Mayhill's  foot  with  a  telegraphic  toe. 
A  single  glance  passed  between  the  two.  The 
tired  comedian  saw  it,  and  smiled  with  a 
face  instantly  averted.  "You  want  an  expla- 
nation ? "  Mr.  Bonnington  Wilstrop  nodded 
ponderously. 

"  You  shall  have  it.  Mind  you,  I  am  loth  to 
give  it  even  now,  Wilstrop.  You  can  let  our 
quarrel  drop,  if  you  wish,  and  put  what  colour 
on  it  you  like.  In  my  absence  you  may  explain  it 
as  you  please.  If  you  insist,  you  shall  have  my 
reason  for  declining  to  know  you." 

The  challenge  was  unescapable,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
strop braced  himself  to  meet  it. 
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"  I  insist,  sir,"  he  added  weightily,  "  I  insist  upon 
an  explanation." 

" Very  well,"  said  Mark.  "You  offered  me  ten 
pounds  to  correct  the  English  of  a  play  of  yours.  I 
took  the  piece  in  hand,  I  rewrote  it  from  the  first 
line  to  the  last.  I  made  your  hero,  who  was  drawn 
after  your  own  nature,  the  cad  of  the  piece.  There 
is  not  a  line,  apart  from  the  speeches  of  my  cad — 
your  hero — which  is  not  mine :  not  a  situation 
which  is  not  of  my  making.  You  paid  the  ten  pounds 
promised.  You  have  posed  as  the  author  of  the 
piece  from  then  till  now,  and  have  cleared  ten 
thousand  pounds  by  it.  You  are  absolutely  within 
your  legal  right,  and  I  decline  to  know  you." 

"  Mayhill,  dear  boy,"  said  Mr.  Wilstrop,  in  a 
voice  which  set  the  glasses  ringing,  "  you  are  my 
defence  here.     You  know  this  piece  in  question  ?  " 
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"  I  know  it  well,"  said  Mr.  Mayhill. 

"  You  know  it,"  cried  Wilstrop,  "  from  its  first 
inception  to  the  hour  of  its  production  in  London." 
The  telegraphic  toe  shot  forth  again,  and  once 
more  the  tired  comedian  smiled. 

"  My  darling  boy,  I  know  the  piece,"  cried  Mr. 
Mayhill,  "  from  start  to  finish." 

"  I  brought  it  to  you  in  the  egg,"  said  Wilstrop. 

"  And,"  said  Mr.  Mayhill,  "  may  I  venture  to 
say,  my  dear  Glynne,  I  hatched  it  ?  I  have  never 
ventured  to  claim  the  credit  of  a  line." 

"  That  says  something  for  your  honesty,"  said 
Mark  ;  and  Glynne  laid  a  warning  hand  upon  his 
arm. 

"  Is  there  a  line,"  cried  Wilstrop,  turning  to  Mr. 
Walker  Mayhill  in  impetuous  appeal,  "  is  there  a 
word  for  which  you  and  I  are  not  responsible  ?  " 
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"  My  darling  fellow,"  said  Mayhill,  responding 
with  his  tenor  pipe  to  his  fellow-scoundrel's  bassoon, 
"  things  get  altered  in  rehearsal,  but  upon  my  word 
I  can  remember  nothing." 

"  There's  a  historic  liar,"  said  Mark,  "  who  had 
Non  mi  ricordo  for  a  catchword." 

"  Good-day,  Glynne,"  said  Mr.  Mayhill.  "  Glad 
to  see  you  always.     Sorry  to  have  met  you  now." 

The  injured  tragedian  and  his  suborned  bully  of 
the  press  walked  side  by  side  from  the  club. 

"  I've  no  doubt  you're  right,  Stanley,"  said 
Glynne.  "  But  you're  a  donkey^  all  the  same. 
You've  made  your  own  dramatic  coffin  ;  you'll  be 
buried  in  it  Saturday  three  weeks.  Waiter !. 
What'll  you  have  to  drink,  dear  boy  ? " 

END    OF  VOL.    II. 
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